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Everybody writes verses nowadays, and the} 
appearance of a new volume is as unnoticeable | 
as any occurrence...In such an abundance only | 
a few books are read, and only a very few are 
Whatever value a versi- | 


fier may have, he will probably be received coolly 


critically 


and unsympathetically by a large majority of | 
rs. If he should continue to be read, 
i will be with little apprehension of his dis- 
tinctive merits or |.is distinctive faults, and a 
long period must elapse before the impersonal ; © 
heart of the public will distinguish between that | 40w2 be 
which is of inestimable worth and that which 
is only ‘the dust of the gateway and the ashes | 


his read: 


Poets and Poetry. 


—o 


BY ISAAC D. WHITE, JR. 


considered. 


of turf and stubble.” 


There 


adequately known. 
those who take a high rank by virtue of the 
body of their verse, it is far more noticeable in 
those who live by virtue of a single poem. 
Nevertheless, poets are human, and their sym- 
pathies and affections are kindred to those of | 
They are 
nourished by encouragement and discouraged 
tless blame. We have the declara- 
tion of Milton as to his indebtedness to dis- 
criminating praise, and we know how Vaughan 
and Collins and Chatterton died under neglect, 


all other 


by though 


or ceased 


this neglect. 


mirers of those writers return the compliment. 
It is, to-day, hard for the friends of Robert 
Buchanan to recognize the glory of Swinburne, 


and the admirers of Swinburne would know | &¢™S are such as he may easily remove and in| the pulpit many went to hear them to gratify 


are notable instances of those who 
suddenly became famous, but they are excep- | 
tionable ones, and it remains true that the Mil- | 
tons and Wordsworths and Tennysons must | 


wait a decade or a generation before they are t : 5 | : St ie 
And if this holds true of | Of the school of the poets, although it may welt | village church, for the bootblack did brighten | The efforts now making for scientific instruc-; ‘Old South” church property on Washington | leatless fringing trees. ‘Birches in October,” | 


individuals of our race. 


to sing. 


nothir., of Buchanan. 


But there is often another hindrance. 
writer shall ootain some limited recognition, 
and his readers shall nevertheless have no sus- 
picion ot his true place until some ‘*Song of the 
Shirt” or ‘Bridge of Sighs” discovers to them 
that he had long before written verses of im- | 
And it will probably always | 
remain true that few readers will attempt to de- 


perishable 


termine the comparative merit of those whom 


they admi 


were flow 


was beyond the flowery confines of his youth? | 
Who that now loves Aldrich, or Stoddard, or 
Bret Harte, or Cranch, is sure of his ground if | 
the adverse winds of criticism should chance to | 
And yet these writerk and their works 
are known, afd their place ought not to be a 


blow? 


matter for 


We were led to these meditations by the ap- 
pearsnce of a new volume of verse—‘*A Book 


of Poems, 


of the author has already given it an affection- 


ate and 


the Commonwealth, and, if it were an ordinary 


volume, th 


the opinion that it is something better than this, 
and that it is only justice to the author and to 
his many readers that we should renew and em- 


pifasize th 


of the noblest books of verse that have recently 


appeared 


and we would gently intimate that it is no or- 
dinary consecration which a young man re- 
ceives when the Almighty, in a very high and 


perceptibl: 


song, and sends him forth into this world for 
the consolation and inspiration and joy of his ; 


kind. 


And here let us sav a word with reference to 
a mode of criticism which is now, and has 


doubtless 
which is 
refer to th 


discover a res 
and others. ‘I 
co meet, aud that affects every new singer; for 
every new singer has notes like those who went 
Wordsworth’s “Ode to Duty" is of the 
highest order, but it closely resembles another 


betore. 


poem of the highest order; and the Edinburgh 
reviewers were unable to see any merit in the 


“Ode to 
“Ode to 
wrote ‘Li 
is a maste 


other, an 


merit. Mrs. 


the “Qde to Spring” would discredit no living 


bard. 


may reasonably sappose that Virgil and Horace 
were thought to be blundering copyists, and 
Dante and Ariosto, and we know that this ob- 


jection was urged against Shakespeare and Mil 
st Byron and Scott. perience; but every-day sort of folks, like the | he was observed hunting about the house for a almost like the sudden blossoming of the lilies | 


ton, and 
and Burn 


Goodness,” and some of Faber’s poems, breathe 
the very harmony of trust and praise; and some 
of the gems in this volume remind us of those 
poems; but we nevertheless make bold to say | Uons in youth she would also have performed i Lord. “You know,” said Fred, ‘‘the Bible de- 


7 } ‘ * “ > « ive » ! } 108 ine by - > > 
that such poems as “A Song of Trust” and) ber share of the play; but it was not the habit clares that he that giveth to the poor lendeth to | even in coal-mines, by means of oxyhydrogen 


“Where? 


which we 


penned it the writer had never read Donne and 
Tennyson; 
ments of verse, it will not suffer by comparison 
with theirs 


biances to Clough in some of the poems, anJ 


we readil 


which Lo 


' *. reten hee . ‘ geumkantt : elite As hi : soi ‘ ‘ : a 

Among the many merits of these poems their cause he endured much persecution in the morality has nothing to do with religion, then, gin to sing by rule the next thing will be to “Medfield Meadows,” by George N. Cass, is a 
simplic ty and ‘purity of style are deserving of 
high commendation. These are qualities that 4 prayerful man and an exemplary Christian religion and to the world for our morality !” 
are not evolved by instruction, however they : 
They reside in the be claimed that he bad the authority of Scrip- 


may be ir 


Mmner eur, ani are 


of harm 


equal, the 


lables will he use. 


tionally 
' 


reiative 


language, whether in prose or verse, may very 
Closely be ascertained by this single criterion. 
the that the simple, natural desires of children were 


If anyt! 


claim of 


surpassing excellence, the remarkable prepon- was right and proper that desire should be grat- 


derance 
proot. 
is notice 


But there are other merits on which we would their youthful strength when physical exercise | 
dwell for a moment, because they are of impor- 
tance to a new singer, and serve to determine 
It isthe fashion nowadays to there is more religious freedom, and also more | ? 


his true 


: | EFS EOE 
commend metaphors, and a noble metaphor pulpit talent, will not be able to sympathize | Open Pathways. 


handled 


and their intrequency is one of the surest indi- 
cations of poetical worth; for the greatest poets occupied the same places in church, and whose the wheel.” 
use the fewest, although they use them with sole omect seemed to be the diversion of the those who least expected such éclat. 
surpassing brilliancy and power when they will. children. One of these was a wild, weird- | natural impulse, force of circumstances, or both, | and other distinguished professional persons. ) 
Young versifiers would fain emulate or rival looking woman who was seldom seen excepting they evolved and substantiated ideas which hate 


worth. 


re. Who adequately acknowledged | 
the genius of Alice and Phebe Cary before they 
n? Who knew Brownell before he 


surmise. 


by John W. Chadwick.” 


liscriminating notice in the columns of 


is would be sufficient. 


praise. 


We trust that we shall have others 
‘of equal, or superior, worth from the same pen, 


» sort, 


ulways been, much in 


nevertheless liable to mislead. 


e statement that some of the poems 


Daty” 
Adversity.” 
nes to the 


rpiece ; 


1 therefore the latest can have no 


And such instances are innumerable. 


nore recently again 


8. 


"are not inferior to any similar poems 
re penned before them, as all 
presently acknowledge. The poem, ‘Sealed Or- people, “to be wasted in play;” and the only | You, I gave them to him.” Before the Captain 
ders.” has fines that could hardly have been study she recollects to have thoroughly learned | died the Lord returned to him with interest all 


y see that he more than once a 
into that “ampler ethers that diviner air,” in her that the principal ot the academy which she would favor the example rather than the preach- | la was popery in disguise. 


vrfellow is wont to dwell. 


uproved by care. 
} 


mv iin the seul. 


more than almost 


piace of 


1 


ling were i 
the admirers of ** Deirdre” 


t 






ot monosvilables wo 
And the author of thi 


sble for this thing. 


place. 


in a noble manner is of the highest 
value. But metaphors are, nevertheless, the bath after Sabbath has she been to the village recognitiow gratuitously. They must wrest it 
stumbling-blocks and ruin of many a versifier, church, and for lack of instruction amused her- from the world; and the best and eagjest wey is 


There are many reasons for 
One reader recognizes one virtue 
and another another, and it is often difficult for 
an admirer of Pope to acknowledge the genius 
of Cowley, or Emerson, ar Burns, while the ad- 


| **Easter Morning,” 


The friend 
But we are of 


We suspect that it is one 


bestows on hime the gift 


vogue, 


nolanece to verses by Whittier, 
sis a criticism which all have 


because it came after Gray’s 
Logan and Wordsworth 
Cuckoo,” and either poem 
but one appeared betore the 


Sarbauld’s “Ode to Spring” was 
modelled upon Collins’s “Ode to Evening ;” but Mrs. Dandelion’s Early Experience. | school winters and worked on the farm summers. | does he not do a noble act amidst depression upon the assumed right of property in human 
—e 


Whittier’s lines on ‘The Eternal families of buttercups, clovers and daisies, may | pair of boots from which he thought he could 


' Z : 
but, as regards the essential ele- 


We suspect that there are resem- 


only answerable to the sensc 
Other things being 
greater the writer the more monosyl- 
Shakespeare uses propor- tute which he was accustomed to quote to estab- | 
iny poet, and the 
t the greater luminaries of our danced without thinking of the arguments pro | 


needed to-make gor 
as to its right. and, as they naturally loved to dance, it 


a sufficient ified. It was not strange that hard-working \ 
**Book of Poems” 


| before us presents an agreeable contrast to the ' could only see his little twinkling blue eyes. | have been consummated. Even genius does the whol tribe of millionaires except those who | tion of our idea of the home of Evangeline. A{ In the series of “Half Hour Dita eiee tk 
| multitude ot versifiers who, in the paucity of When he could find nothing else to do he stuck not exclude toil. It is a wonderful helper, and have inherited wealth. Does not this prove large and quaint old house is the distinguishing | Natural History’ we have the twelfth numt a 
| their imagination and knowledge, eke out their pins in his coat-collar till it was nearly covered. | makes marked turns, but must be accompanied that millions are not obtained by personal ser- feature, around which the leafless trees circle of Half- Hours with Insects, completing th a se 
| halting lines with metaphore and adjectives. These pantomimic performances were enacted by that patientindustry, research, and obedience vices, but by the simple fact of possessing cap- and stretch away to the distant village. The ume, a which A. S. Packard et nS sag 
| He searches for metaphors less than they search every Sabbath with little variation. Nobody to conditions, which alone warrant success. It ital? If you say that the acquisition of wealth shrubs projecting through the snow, the tipped- | ‘Mental Powers of fendi” ee pa eit! the 
for him, and he accepts, them only when they seemed to notice them but the children. What is pleasant to cast horoscopes for the future, does not depend upon the capacity, industry, | up summer cart behind the house, the scattered that these little creatures ia aaa Sree 
| illustrate and adorn his verse. restless, uneasy little bodies they were, twisting | and sketch general plans, but our main busi- etc., exercised in obtaining the first thousand wood and heaps of trash all around, the women senses of sight, smell, hearing tg brag 
| The subjects chosen are chietl} those which | their heads around, twirling their fingers, teas- | hess is with the immediate present; and that dollars, but upon the possession of rare facul- in the doorway, the hens running for their food, | the passions, anger, love and haved is elt ‘a 
appeal to the universal human consciousness. | ing their mothers for pins to stick into each | well done, even if most distasteful, isa guarantee ties that are necessary to give the capital ob- | and one less enthusiastic duck, are all so very | volition, memory, and various Silas. 


| They are those which noble versifiers choose other, as they had seen the editor’s wife do to | of the same fidelity in the next stage. It is tained by inferior faculties wise direction and | characteristic. see 


é ‘ ; ee : And now I see a sort of sign, very interesting statements respecting the honey- 
and ignoble ones avoid. They are of the same | keep her husband awake, and jumping up and | given but exceptionally to make a graduated employment. I could point to numberless cir- | or lantern, near the eaves, and wonder if it is a| bee are given.—Boston, Estes & Lauriat ; 
/order as the lines in Gray's ‘‘Elegy,” whose | down, never satisfied with one position long! | slope upward in one line. We are thrown off, | cumstances which show that such is not the case. | provincial ‘‘public house.” ‘*Lake Como,” by J. . 

| thought, as Dr. Johnson said, was familiar to | It was not surprising that they should be uneasy, | and obliged to become acquainted with methods Very few great fortunes have been amassed by | F. Weir (Prof. of Painting in the School of Fine 
| the hearts of all, but which no one had written attending the three services of the Sabbath, as | unknown and unappreciated before. Life is no the direct agency of the persons possessing Arts at Yale College, if we mistake not), is a 
fore. The true bard is he who goes | they often did, and it was considered sinful to | sinecure, and to provide for one’s self and a|them;,most of the direction of capital is done | beautiful little picture. Mountains slope to the 


A Mad World and its Inhabitants, by Julius 
Chambers, is an English prepared work of events 
occurring in America, whose popularity causes 
| not in search of the unusual, but finds ample walk unless to church or the graveyard. | family at first hand, from smallest beginnings, | by hired servants, managers, brokers, and so calm dark waters of the lake, from the most dis- ee “ = — ; It is of the 
scope apd inspiration in the usual. From what I can learn of Mrs. Dandelion’s taxes wit, courage and strength. Still, it is | on, and not a few are acquired without the per- | tant of which patches of fog are rising, while rily stbmiating eee uy ae pease? 
down what all apprehend, and discovers in the early life it is evident that she did not appre-_ clear that the gain is in the process, the sparks sonal agency of any one, but simply by the ac- |the mountain itselt seems almost lost in the iis study its characte aye ee ta eae? _ 
lowliest place and the+most ordinary circum- | ciate the privileges of the Sabbath and sanctu- | come from attrition. We get the use of various tion of the public at large. misty distance where it meets the lake. ‘Win- ‘uctulen = er and beneit society 
| stantes a relationship to whatsoever is holy and ary; for, when urged to a more constant attend- | tools, and are the richer in experience forevery! Let me give an instance—by no means an iso- | ter Landscape in Ho!land,” by C. H. Shearer, =. 
divine. 'ance upon church, she unhesitatingly declared | intelligent stroke. Our eyes are on the watch, | lated one—and I mention it only because it is | has fine effects of red sunset light on a distant 

We have said enough to indicate that we that she “should rather be an honest bootblack | and suggestions constantly arise. From time- | fresh in the public mind, and has led to a good | stretch of water. which also extends 
He is | than some of the preachers who preached in the to-time we make a hit, and real benefit accrues. | deal of comment. 


He writes | 





There is a combination of humor and 

earnestness in the recital of the story, and the 

: author has done a good work, though his expe- 

into the ,; ; ; 
_ rience wi yery able 

ence was paintul. It is a very readable book, 


| value this new singer at no common rate. I refer to the case of the middle ground, and along which straggle the | ang adds valuable knowledge to the world 
é -dge da. 


The Sanitarian is invaluable in its exposures 
of the selfish indifference to public health and 
human lite in the various departments of busi- 
ness, 


| be that he is unaware of his high possibilities or | people’s understandings, while some of the | tion will tend to idealize common labor. Itwill| street. Over two hundred years ago (I don’t! by E. J. Champney, are true to nature. “The 


his true place. His last work is only equalled | ministers to whom she had listened darkened | no longer be routine which is always stagnation, | know the precise date) a piece of land was do- Seaward Cart,” by S. E. Carlsen, is a pretty 
by that of those eight or ten of our American | the understanding.” That was a shocking speech but a live energy seeking more perfect measures; nated to a religious society in perpetuity forcer- | beach scene, the girl so leisurely riding in the 
‘poets whom al! appreciative readers preémi- | for Delia to make. Was she not sorry when there will be a litt to the drudgery. If this in- | tain purposes. Boston then was an inconsider- rude cart, the boy leading, the dog barking 
nently love. He is now in the prime of his | she learned that somebody had reported it to | spiration could become universal how different able city, and building lots were worth in the alongside, and tue foreshortened white horse, 
| years, and ought for many seasons to come to | Mr. Thistle, the divinity student? He would | would be the aspect of the planet from monarch | market but a mere fraction of what they are | finely rendered in light and shade; and *‘Moss 
| indite those holy lays which sing themselves | surely never speak to her again; but she did | to lowest subject! It would no longer be op-| now. This lot was worth at the time, say Gatherers of Scituate,” by C. R. Grant, alsoa ‘ 
‘into his strong and receptive soul. Let him not care, for it had come to her knowledge that | pression, trick and subterfuge, but kindly in- $5000. The same society has held possession | beach scene, is full of life in the multitude ot eee ast amecaworthy vessels, OFCEN 
‘hold his gift at no ordinary rate, but amidst the | he had been engaged to numerous young ladies | terest, conscientious duty, and strict openness. | of it ever since. They have had the use of it) figures and costumes, and the contrasts in the loading, and the saat inattention, or reck- 
_ sorrows and cares of this tempestuous world be | who had seemed as pleased with his attentions) There are disheartening statistical facts. | all that time. They have not even paid taxes groups. ‘*The Wide, Wide Sea,” by S. G. W. leseness, = officers. “The Water Supply of | 
'the inspired preacher of joy and consolation |as if he had been a rose. Now, seeing the | Among them, that the majority of working-men | for a portion of it. They have dene nothing | Benjamin, dark and breezy, we should call a New York”—the Bedsos River—is also discuss- 
‘and righteousness in song. He should send falsity of his pretensions, they were all ready to | in this Commonwealth do not support their | whatever to increase its value more than other night scene but for the red sunset gleam in one ed at length by H, H.G. Eastman ; the adultera- 
| forth only his best. Such poems as ‘‘The Gate | acknowledge he wae buta thistle, and not worth households by their own exertion alone; wives citizens of Boston have done, and even stran- place through the clouds on the horizon, and — of bread, the oe x sunlight, and va- 
called Beautiful,” ‘‘The Over-Soul,” ‘Carpe | the trouble of a tear or a sigh. | and children are pressed into the service. The gers from all parts of the world have contributed | which tinges a line of the crested waves and the rious other matters.—New York. 
Diem,” ‘‘A Song of Trust,” ‘Not Yet,” “*‘Nos)| Among Delia’s schoolmates were a number of | average saving is about three per cent. of the | to raise its price. The time came when it no’! sails of the laboring ship. We very much ad- 
Morituri te Salutamus,” “Life after Death,” young men who thought they were called to | earnings. Seldom is there a possibility of ac-| longer suited their views to use it for the pur- | mire the coloring in Lansil’s “Sunset on the Sacred Things is in the line of his **Endeavors 
‘Sealed Orders,” ‘*‘Where?” ‘* Identity,” and | preach—an opinion in which few could concur | quiring a competence; very tew are able to earn poses for which it was donated. They offered | Coast,” the reds and purples around the descend. after the Christian Life,” which, thirty years 
’ would discredit no living) with them; but preach they would, and preach | their own homes. Although it would seem that it at auction, with an old building upon it—the ing sun so like the effects often seen at even- ago, he gave to the world, and which still has a 
The few flaws that we discover in these they did. When they made their first efforts in |we shall be kept pretty near to our primary price (about 31500) at which the latter was sold | tide across the Common that we feel that art, place in many a clergyman’s library as a provo- 
bread and butter, still, improved education, being the exact measure of the value the society | coloring especially, would not die out in Amer- cative to good thought and high aspiration in a! 
The approach religious phase. It follows, of course, a more 


The February number, in an article on | 
“The Safety of Ships and those who cravel in 
them,” by J. M. Woodworth, M. D., enumerates, 
among the causes of disasters, short crews, in-} 





Rev. James Martineau’s Hours of Thouyhton 


singer. 
no way affect the character of the precious | their curiosity; but Delia saidshe shouldattend | habits of thrift and economy, temperance and | had contributed—and yet they estimated their ica if our artists stay at home. 
If he will write poems like church as a sincere mourner, and wear a veil to the opportunity to be afforded to secure domi- | property in itto amount to over $400,000. And | to mistiness in the distance is alsu fine; and in developed feeling and experience; and conse- | 
hide her tears; for she did really pity both ciles, will gradually change our status. How the law and public opinion recognized their as- striking contrast with the coloring are the dark quently is more valuable as richer and juicier in | 
he may well regard. For he is not a singer, preacher and hearers. /much is everywhere wasted by improvidence | sumed right, and, under extraordinary circum- | shadows beneath the hulls of vessels in the fore- its suggestions. We are struck by its simplicity | 
wailowing in the mire of low thoughts and sen- | There was one spiritual shepherd who took | and want of skill! Fuel and materials do not ; stances of difficulty, the purchase has been , ground whose sails are too listless to unfurl. Mr. and thoroughness—attractive as well as sound. 
sual desires, but one who, with powerful and / the Jambs in his arms and gently led his flock go half as far as they might; then the manner effected at about that figure for public purposes. Norton’s ‘Gathering Kelp” has the place of The varied phases of modern research and crit- 
melodious voice, warbles in our flowery groves | up the steeps whence they could have glimpses of purchase is ruinous. Is modification hope-| — Ifthis one typical instance of the accumulation ! honor at the foot of the gallery, and not without icism, of scholarship and science, but serve as 
or soars royally in the celestial atmosphere of their immortal destiny; but when he had less in these things? We cannot think so when! of great wealth without the agency of the per- | reason—it is indeed a coast idyl of wondrous incentives for clear reasoning and happy illus- 
| gone from them they were again wandering in | we see serious investigators striving to unravel! sons benefited is not enough, thousands more of. beauty in its reproduction of the effects of mist. tration. It is an important contribution to the 
| the valley of darkness and tribulation. The | problems in political economy, contributing not’ similar instances might be collected in the city | Several ox-teams roundly loaded with kelp en- standard works of professional teachers, whether 
| liquor-dealers did not not like him because he | only money but leisure and practical applica- | of Boston alone; and I believe that in the cases. ter into the picture—one in the distance just per- clerical or lay, particularly the former.— Boston, 
| preached of temperance, and the deacons did not | ion to explain and prove their theories. How | of all large fortunes the direct services or agency | ceptible; that in the middle distance more clear- Roberts Brothers. 
| wish for a minister who knew more than them- many propositions we hear that experts of | of their possessors have been comparatively ly given and so arranged as to show the efforts The Popular Science Monthly, for February, 
ARE | selves, and whom they could not manage as they | every kind shall give lessons to the less favored, | small. | of the cattle; while the large team in the fore- 
Dll Sing of Love. pleased. Delia had enjoyed the preaching of | either gratuitously or at minimum rates. How! . I hay. only space to allade here to the great) ground, both cart and oxen foreshortened and 
: this minister, who had almost persuaded her to | occupations open for daughters as well as sons! wrong inflicted upon all who labor, by the use or producing fine effects of shadows on the ‘‘shin- 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. make a profession. She felt the need of mak- | The very gratifying account of girl-collegians | misuse of unproductive capital. I mean by this ing shore,” seems about to assume the weird as- 
ae ing frequent confession of her sins; but of pro- in Cambridge, Englang, as well as the growth term that portion of the capital invested in busi- pects of its distant neighbors. White breakers 
fessors there was no lack, and the thought which | of public opinion in fhis country, and the re- | ness enterprises—notably in mines and railroads are also discernible along the shore at the left, 
| was most strongly impressed upon her mind was ports of all the academies, institutions and | —that is, in excess of the actual needs of such while the mist overhead, in the center, takes on 
with God’s help to try to set a good example | universities where cpéquality is practised, are | enterprises. Dividends are paid on all this ex- a lighter hue, as though the sun were really Richard A. Proctor’s account of ‘An American 
cess, and it cannot be denied that such unneces- there. ‘Near Hampton Beach, N. H.,” by Mr. Astronomical Achievement,” the method of | 
sions. With an improfised temple awaiting our sary interest on superfluous capital is a direct’ Cranch, is asmall picture which we like in spite 
There was the obscure family of Violets who double-distilled reyivalists; with the almost ab- | robbery of labor, or the public at large, or both. | of the bluencss, both in sky and water, the low 
solute refusal to place the free bust of Thomas 


stones themselves. 
these his recognition will be full, and such as 


| 
| 
above. 
Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 
Vho gave us nobler loves and nobler cares, 
The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays. 
Worcester, Mass. 


that heretofore have not been fully known; | 
**Education as a Science,” by A. Bain, LL. D.; 
I'll sing of love because the theme Y 

from the Pall Mall Gazette—the adulterations, 
after leaving France, being water or poisons ; 









Inspires my soul with song, 
And murmurs like the gentle stream 
That winds the flowers among. * 
As skylark sweet my voice I'll tune, 


and not trouble herself or others about profes- | grounds of hope for/a ‘good time coming.” 
As nightingale I'll be, 

And rich as roses born in June 
That blush with fragraney. 


uring the rate of star-travel; ‘‘Nature and Life 
in Lapland,” by C. Chamberlain; ‘Physiology 
and Mind-Reading,” by G. M. Beard, M. D.; 
“Gas Manufacture and Gas Companies,” by W. 
E. Simmons; and the following illustrated ar- 


_ made no professions, and yet Delia thought their Let me again remind you that in many de- | dark buildings along the beach standing up bold- 
Mr. Vivlet | Paine in Independence Hall; with the sentence partments of public interest quite as important, ly in relief against the sky. ‘Spring Day,” by 
of the highest order of excommunication from | quite as valuable as trade, commerce, or man- Francis Snowe, is lovely in soft delicate tints. 
‘ing, and a very happy and contented man. Inj the Catholic bishop of Minorca, worthy the | ufacturing, the highest mental capacity, the «Louisiana Swamp,” by J. R. Meeker, has a 
: summer he and his sons worked upon their little | worst days of the [hquisition; with the desper- | greatest learning, training and experience, en- | grand old tree-trunk in the foreground, anda 
And keyed to nature’s powers. | farm, while in winter he taught such young men | ate efforts to divide\publie funds and establish | ergy, industry, enterprise and turift are con-| peautiful view in the misty distance; and ‘“Ho- 
And when I heard the elder lay and women as were disposed to seek his instruc- | sectarian schools of\diverse denominations; stantly ‘siebinnd: and that in these departments | tel Cluny, Paris,” by Henry P. Clark, has curi- 
Of masters brave and strong, tion in those advanced studies with which the | with the insidious movQnents t ! a aa 
| teachers in the common schools were not tamil- | and state, we still behold} 
| iar. It seemed a pity that Mr. Violet should | a softening ot religious animosities which must! most gifted citizens are engaged, the rewards the sections of an orange, “Study,” by F. W. 
| thus dwell in obscurity when he might go abroad | yet leaven the whole lump. Superstitions die bear no comparison with those acquired by the Rogers (the young artist of the ‘* Shepherd’s 
|} and enlighten the world; but perhaps he might | hard, and retain a hold when reason has de- use of capital. Dog”), which is skillfully executed, but we al- 
have been petted and flattered, and thus no longer | throned them, but they pass at last. The grand | tis in capital, then, and not in the superior | ways regret time spent on such subjects, even in 
| have been the humble and spiritual man that he instincts of our nature remain and assert their services of the men who wield it, that the power study, that contain in themselves no intrinsic or | name of a new serial venture, designed to sup- 
was. |rights to the fatherhood of God, the brother- | of accumulating wealth resides; and the ques- | lasting beauty. We are attracted by the face of 
Another example was Mrs. Arbutus, the wife | hood of man, and the deathlessness of the soul. tion really is, not what is the just reward of the youthful “« David Going to Meet Goliath ” 
of Captain Arbutus. A very plain, unostenta- These truths in their simplicity must redeem Jabor, hand-labor or brain-labor, but what ts (loosely clothed in a sort of goat-skin), By- 
tious woman was Mrs. Arbutus, yet much re- | the race sooner or later. One moment we glory the just reward of capital? ronic in its beauty, painted by Gordigiani. Had 
spected for her wisdom, and loved for her kind- | in placing in our midst Bartholdi’s statue of This part of the problem of labor and capi- | we the ability we should probably not have | 
| ness and charitable disposition. It was surpris- | ‘‘Liberty enlightening the world,” and the next | tal I do not think you have sufficiently exam- painted so beautiful a face for one who in later 
My iieart was filled with fond repose, jing to all her friends and neighbors that she Erg mortified at the color-line which still in- ined, and [ trust that you will not consider your years was so forgetful of the proprieties and character of historic interest; original docu- | 
And lived again the pld. should find time to perform so well her house- | sults those we have promoted to freedom. But inquiry into ‘‘social problems” complete until | rights of domestic lite. But we are not informed | ments, diaries and letters; reprints of rare 
When I beheld the trials sore \ hold duties—which included the care of a dairy | this, too, will melt away; the transition was sud- you have probed to the bottom the conventional | that the beautiful Bathsheba objected to him, and 
den, and custom was omnipotent. The eman- | jdeas as to the right of private property in land perhaps he was even a handsome man, which 
cipation of the serfs in Russia causes distress to | and capital, on which, in my opinion, the solu- | indeed is no great compliment, after ail. Mr. 
their owners. They, aiso, will heal as the years tion of the labor problem, and a good many Stone’s**Atrican” is not handsome by any means, 
roll on. 
The outpouring of the people to the Murdoch 
testimonial was a hearty tribute to humanity. 


example was worthy to be followed. 
When firet:-my ¢yes beheld the sun, | was poor in this world’s goods, but rich in learn- 
And gazed on stars and flowers, | 


That pleasing song was well begun, 


mix up church | —including the legislative, the executive, the ous carvings and decorations around the open pressed-Air Locomotive,” by C. M. Gariel; and 





The instine »hads -like sway fe eee ee p ‘ ‘ i 
The instinct pure had soul-like sway, bugh and beyond, judicial, and the professional—in which our grate where the fire constantly burns. We note 


And burst in thrilling song. The seventeen pages of editorial notes and mis- | 
When I beheld the light divine 
Gleam forth in summer sheen, 
And fill this little world of mine, 
A paradise was seen. 
The earth was made a fairy place, 
And time was drugged with flowers, 
As hand-in-hand with maiden grace 
I walked love’s heavenly bowers. 


York. 


The Magazine of American History is the: 


( 
regular avenue of communication with each 
other and the general public. Each number 
will contain an original article on some point 
When I beheld the joy of those of American history from a recognize 1 and au- 
In ancient stories told, 


documents; notes and queries in the well- 


That tried the faithful pair, —and also to store her mind with useful infor- 
My love had beauty mofe and more, mation which she made available in the enter- 
|tainment and instruction of others. Though 
/always attired with neatness and tastefulness, 
she spent but little time on her dress. She 
would have indulged her generous impulses and 


|given to every one who asked, but Captain 


tices of historical publications. Mr. John Aus- 
tin Stevens of New York, is the editor, and 
fully competent for the purpose. 


And more for love cowld dare. 


other problems, really hinges. but he is not of the coarsest type of the race, 


I'll sing of love becausy the theme 
{zs one I needs must sing; In your sermon on ‘*Poverty,” and in that on rather poetic than otherwise, and we note that 
It haunts me like a pleasant dream 


That dearest angels bring. They were uplifted on a crest above pelf, though | necessity of going to the very bottom in order to | «bends his ear upon the instrument. 


| Arbutus was always pleading poverty, and the that object was sedulously sought. There was | discover why we have any such problems at all. | 
' fear of displeasing him oftentimes restrained her. | a tread in every actor beyond his ordinary gait. 
| Captain Arbutus had a good farm, and his chil- | He was touched with a burning coal. 


; the Onondayas in 1615, a lost city of New Eng- 





‘Tis mine to-day and evermore, 
The idote : ; “Society,” you say, “fought to aim at nothing | 1) MIpE 
The antidote to wrong; ociet , yy ; & LITERATURE. 

It rolls like waves upon the shore, less than the absolute extermination of pov- _ —— ments. 


: s \ 7. : Ke , , : r severs > ors 
A rich unceasing song! {dren were growing up to be useful members of| Wood-yards become sacred groves trans- erty.” Well, then, the very first step is to ex- | The several recent numbers of toa most laudable purpose; the more of such 
Wittiam Brewton. j society, therefore there was really no occasion formed into food distributers to the hungry. | amine the rights of property. To refer again to | Phonographic News (New York) shows that exponents of our listory we can have the bet- 
a feet | for his fears. Fred, the eldest son, taught) When one thus sustains the heads of scores, slavery for an illustration, that question hinged there is a system and philosophy in this author's ter.—New York, A. S. Barnes & Co. 


‘mendations of Pitman’s Phonography wortby z ‘ 
aes oe : Mr. Longfellow’s compilation of Poems of 


the attention of all professionals or amateurs. 3 
sa | Places has reached a ninth and tenth volume— 


| Ife was as generously inclined as his mother, | almost unprecedented ? 


| and had become so useful to his father that he | 


beings; the ‘labor question” and ‘‘poverty” 


BY ASM Rre ee ee ee nee So nourishing dinners are sacraments fur- jinge upon the assumed right of property in the 


ah The Sermons preached by Messrs. Frothing- 

Mrs. Delia Dandelion is a plain, unpretend- did not hesitate to indulge his generosity—some- | nished through the self-imposed endeavor of a elements essential for human life, liberty and} fam and Chadwick, which are issued in pam- 
ing woman, remarkable for neither beauty nor times at his father’s expense. The Captain was | heroic sister for hundreds of worthy kinswomen the pursuit of happiness. W. G. H. Swart. 
The roses and lilies of so- occasionally absent from his family on public in temporary need. When we see how much 
can be done by wise adjustments it seems | 


to ‘‘France and Savoy.” The usual course of a 


| phiet form in New York, comprise some of the group of poems describing the country at large, 





| best essays that modern thought has produced. 
The last, on “*Immortal Life,” by Mr. Chadwick, | 5, trios, for the various places of note, is fol- 
i j . ¢ > > ant 3 + 2 + . 

jis full of precious encouragement.—Charles P. jowed: and sunny France, from Agincourt to 
Somerby, publisher. 


accomplishments. 
ciety will not, perhaps, be interested in her ex- | business, and, returning home on one occasion, 
and roses of mythical periods. They outweigh | 
not be averse to making heracquaintance. She | Set Some more wear. thd celebrated Rosenwein, two and a half cen- 
has ever been willing to do her share of the found, and at last he appealed to Fred, who in- | turies 011, out of the Rathskeller of Bremen. 

If she had followed her inclina- | formed him that he had lent his boots to the Humble beginnings lead to constantly en- 
Photographs can now be taken, 


MORE OF THE ART-CLUB EXHIBITION. Yvette, and Savoy, from Annecy to Mont Cenis, 
| Repeated visits to the Art-Club Exhibition 
have not the effect to lessen one’s interest. “On Health Almanac, for 1877, contains a varicty of prise is ever uppermost that so much that is 
Eastern Long Island Shore,” by H. G. Talbot, | entertaining matter, among which (illustrated) | beautiful, sentimental, or vividly descriptive, 
is a very simple scene, with no glowing effects are ‘American Women Eminent as Journalists,” | can be collated, from foremost singers, of these 
All nations, and many decades, 
Setting aside the for- 


The boots were not to be A PE : : : ph 

The Illustrated Annual of Phrenology and are pictured in most melodious verse. The sur- 
world’s work. 
larging ends. 
| various places. 
contribute the writers. 


| eigners, these two volumes have for English- 


of color, yet pleasing—the swelling sea, a bit | ‘*How to Furnish your Garden,” and a curious 
lead-colored sloping beach, and pale clouds, | sketch of ‘‘A Primitive East Indian Tribe.”— 
A large ‘‘Land- | New York, S. R. Wells & Co. 
Samuel Walker & Co. of this city, furnish | speaking exponents, Shakespeare, Longfellow, 
mer afternoon in perfection—cool blue-green parts 9, 10, 11 and 12 of the very instructive Wordsworth, Collins, Croly, Arnold, Brown- 
foliage flanking the meadow, or marsh, of the ang beautiful Pioneers tn the Settlement of ing, Southey, Thackeray, Holmes, Sigourney, 
foreground, beyond which, at the left of the | 4merica, each having four full-page illustrations Mrs. Howe, Clough, Hemans, Byron, Hervey, 
trees, is a section of the sea on which sails are | o¢ important events in our early history. These | Parsons, Sterling, Palgrave, Bryant, Shelley, 
seen, Sheep, cattle and a dog on the road-like | complete the first volume, and afford entertain- Ruskin, Goldsmith, Coleridge, Pope, Stedman, 
Lowell, Whittier, Scott, Campbell, Tennyson, 
Hallam, Pardoe, Appleton, Stoddard, Barbauld, 
Mitford, Cranch, Macaulay, Mrs. Norton, and 


light, usually known as lime light, in combina- 
tion with magnesium riband in combustion. 
About half an hour is required. : 
Think of our oratorios and choirs for church 
music, when, as near as 1700, we are told that 
only four or five tunes were known in New 
England, and these sung by rote. In 1814 Rev. 
_ John Tufts published the first treatise on music 
containing twenty-eight psalw-tunes. This was 
strongly resisted by a class who thought fa sol 
In 1723 a writer 
says: ‘I have great jealousy that if we once be- 


of those days to encourage the playfulness of the Lord; and as there came to the door a poor 


childhood. ‘Life is too short,” said the good | man who seemed to need the boots more than 


also in billowy forms of beauty. 
scape,” by Vogel, seem to represent a sum- 


he had ever lent to Him. 
“Now,” said Mrs. Dandelion, ‘‘when I con- 


was her A BC. 
branches,” as well as the uncommon, which 
were subject to so many reviews, and then were _ sider the example of these friends of my early 
It was hard work for days and compare it with the numerous sermons 


There were the ** common 


not pertectly acquired. 
the brain to master all the learning contained in | to which I have listened, lam inclined to be- 


Z ridge across the meadow, and figures in the boat) ; sading fi ages ¢ all nationalities. 
Delia's school-books, and it was fortunate tor | lieve that the preponderance of moral power : Sa Toning Far OF pene ant, wi nationale 


on the pool near, while ducks swim around, give 
a pleasant home-life to the scene. Fleecy, scud- 
ding clouds are in keeping with the season. 


| Of the ‘Science Primers,” /arentional Ge- 


onde gt i ils e > js ing; but if it is, as Deacon Tansy says, th | ometry, aseries of problems by William George ia 
attended taught his punils to dance. For this | ing ’ eacon y says, that sd r The volumes are presented 


; : s others. 

Spencer, father of Herbert Spencer, is the la- Easiest $e : 5 38 
test, from the Appletons’ press. It is designed in the dainty ‘‘Little Classic” style of James R. 
. * est, e¢ —] 4 . 4] ner ‘ ‘- 
beautiful scene, especially in the foreground, hee Re , Osgood & Co.'s works. 
7" ; wie i to familiarize the pupil with geometrical con- : 

= ae CORN et Re ee na ' ceptions and to exercise his inventive faculty. , Messrs. Estes & Lauriat of this city have the 
ter * which pera grand old tree-trunks with ku @ tnental discipline nothing is better than | honor of giving the reading public a new sensa- 
overhanging foliage just assuming the y - 
oT ging ily . 8 yellow geometry, and this must prove a great help to 


tion in Stdonte, a translation from the French 
greens of late summer. At the right are cattle, | the attractive study. of Alphonse Daudet. It isa work that has had | 
| and two figures among the tall grasses, while at | 4 an immense circulation in Europe, and has been 
dramatized and received with a like favor. 
Daudet was secretary to the Duke de Morny, 
and has been a writer of feuilletons for many 


years. He blossomed as a novelist with sur- 


As he was. perhaps, we may go to the church to get our’ pray by rule, preach by rule ; then comes popery.” 
| Now some hire seats in the cathedral solely for 
the superior masses. No one can set a limit; 
| the tide surges, and we are borne with it. Re- 


church of which he was a member. 


they did not dare to excommunicate him; for See Pa FORE, Bt 
3 Brazilian Forests. 
cae 


i 
ture to defend his practice, inasmuch as the wise WRITTEN FOR T@E COMMONWEALTH. | sistance discovers our short-sightedness. 





| Brazilian forests tinge with green the moon, 
| So vast ths expanse of their saltry shade, 


man had declared that there was a time to dance. 
| the left extends a lake with miniature islands, Behetin Now 20; OF oe Pebee Libeney: of ey 
| socks, and ledges near the shore: “‘Manadoack |ton, gives a list of the more important bo rks 
Mountain in a Storm,” by J. C. Miles, is a fine SAcen. Se newiy Terres Bering asec ~~ 
little thing. From the dark mountain in the Eemiber and December last, « et of weeks: th 
background fogs arise at the right, while the j liane i777, , prising fullness. The heroine of this story is a 
' summit is surrounded by a halo of light from oe —o ee ass type of the fashionable and public women of 
t eens : a a of mental philosophy, continued, and of Ameri- ; : : : 
the breaking clouds, which also falls on the cen- ae a ge RR inal ab enbaak Paris—heartless, vain, given to dress, vulgar in 
Rev. M. J. Savace :—Dear Sir:—Laber com- tral foreground, glorifying the clump of trees, pene am oe pia Pe eee | thought and sentiment, and of low ambition. 
plains that the power of accumulating wealth, the grass, the prostrate timber, and stone-wall 5 ea aiggnag loners acuerdo stra ciclc: An old comedian, Delobelle, fickle and thin, has 
, under our present system, does not depend upon with fringing shrubbery beyond, which also this Bulletin. a devoted wife who beholds in him an artist of 
|mental capacity, or energy, or industry, or stretches away into the shady distance at the; Bret Harte has written with diverse merit | power. A crippled daughter, Desiree, loving 
thrift, but upon the nature of the occupation in left, where is discerned a traveller and the smoke | #4 interest much of prose and poetry; but in|, 4 uncomplaining, is a prominent character. 
| which the man ts engaged. That the occupa- of a cottage. ‘‘Coast Scene in Brittany,” by Thankful Blossom, a Romance of the Jerseys, | The contrasts afforded by the lives of these 
[tions in which it is possible to acquire wealth Aubrey Hunt, has good points—a deep-blue | 1779, the reader will find a most winning story, several persons are most artistically rendered. 


Phere were also sundry other passages of Scrip- 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


And through their measureless depths in hush 
of noon 
: A voice is heard which makes the ear afraid— 
butin maturer years, when she thought- ki ‘ R : | 
A voice wild, mystical, prolonged and shrill, 
Pealing like trumpet-wail through lone arcade 
And vista dim of boughs; the noontide Pan 
Arousing from his sleep and sylvan dreams; 
The venomous serpent making rear his crest, 
yhich o’er his coils with ‘horrent luster gleams, 
And flickering tongue, then sinks again to rest. 
| The voice dies off; profounder silence broods 
Over the oceanic solitudes 
Of boughs where human footstep rare intrudes. 


B. W. Batt. 
eae as {need the possession of capital; that no man upon the rocky shore on which plod a fisher S*Ty intermingled. It shows Harte’s qualities manner that shows the superiority of virtue. 
by his own labor alone, no matter whether woman and child, whose cottage, to which apath Of description at the best, and not a word i8 | piore ig no false sentiment, but all is as pure 
he is a hand-worker or a brain-worker, no winds, is perched upon the height of a cliff *Urplusage. The revolutionary incidents with | 44 crystal as truth itself. The incidents are 
matter how industrious and saving he may be overgrown with foliage. ‘‘Low Tide at Viller- Which it abounds add a zest to the otherwise vividly described, and the humor is subtle or 
—if he lives decently and comfortably as a ville,” by Achille Oudinot, gives distance, per- gratifying perusal.—Boston, J. R. Osgood & Co. | unctuous, as the needs demand. Some of the 
man ought to live—can acquire wealth. (The spective, finely in the far-stretching sands, the The Amertcan Archttect continues its good portraiture is as complete and clean-cut as ever 
The most famous are, probably exceptions are persons of rare ability in some water beyond in light and shade, and the dis- work of practical suggestions in the matter of Dickens or Thackeray produced. Pathos, power 
From a special work—such as a few artists, authors, tant poiot, while the gnarled trunks and shrubs | buildings, sewerage, safety, etc. Inthe current and tender sweetness are wonderfully commin- 
on the height of the foreground seem almost to number it condemns the wasteful method of | gled throughout. In a word, it has all the bril- 


lish his arguments. In youth Mrs. Dandelion | | The writers in this department, alone. are to be held 
i 


responsibie for the sentiments advanced. } 


et con elucidation of the centennial exposition, of the 


fully read Christ's precepts, she came to believe 


The Labor Question.--II. 


mado 


ANOTHER LETTER TO REV. MINOT J.SAVAGE. 


men and women should lose their relish for 
dancing, but how could they forget the days of 


was a pleasure? 
Those who have always lived in the city, where | 


with a country girl like Delia Dandelion. Sab-| ‘Neither anindividual nor a people obtains 


self looking at the two crazy people who always not to wait for it, but to put your shoulder to 


Brvant’s lines **To a Water-fowl,” or Hood's at church and ia an old burying-ground, piling proved advantageous and acceptable. They | Astor himself, and the statement has been fre- ‘Marine, Half-way Rock,”’ by F. H. Lane, is a buildings, and has valuable hints as to theater | substantial merit and severe morality of a New 
“Bridge of Sighs’; but they seldom ask them- | up stones, as “‘monuments,” she said, ‘‘for her delved in earnest, often in penury, and through | quently repeated, that he had experienced more | charming piece of coloring, and S. E. Carlsen’s fires. It illustrates the decorations of Mr. Brim- England romance. The translation is most 


selves why it is that these and all the other su- children,” though she never had any children. | perseverance and tribulation matured germs difficulty in obtaining his first thousand dollars ‘In the Kattegat” is full of breezy life. 
perior poems of our larguage have few or no The other was a man with long red hair, which ‘which have not only unfolded themselves but than he had in accumulating ail the rest of his 


| mer’s house in this city, a chapel and a country | happily done, causing one to forget that the 
There are several landscapes by F. B. De- church, a cemetery-keeper’s house, waiting- | work was not originally produced in English. 


metaphors, and are made up of the simplest he was wont to arrange in most fantastic fash- | made them benefactors of their kind. It is tick-| immense fortune. I do not think that any one | Blois, only one of which we will particularize, ,room and office, and a gentleman’s country- | It is a story destined to be widely read and uni- 


statement or narration. In this thing the author | icn, obscuring his forehead and face, so that one 





by-tick, day-by-day, that these achievements! will doubs that such has been the experience of ' “‘Early Snow in Acadia,” it is such a realiza- | stable.—Boston. versally commended. 


Prof. Young, of Dartmouth College, for meas- | Pe#sonably, and by the year. 
jority of men are not persistently calm and ra- 
| tional, I am glad to have them waked up once a 
| year to their duty, even if their patriotism lasts 
through only a gubernatorial campaign, and is 
roused by a stump-speaker. 
| over politics as well as over religion. 


known English form; reports of the proceed- ural laws. 
ings of the New York Historical Society ; and no- called supernatural, vut of religion; we only 
include God and the divine in the other de- 
partments of human life. 
the same always divine laws of life and motive 
The initial and influence. 
the ‘Labor Question,” you acknowledge the in ‘Tuning the Violin” he characteristically | number discusses Champlain’s expedition against | ical, religion is the realm ot the supernatural. 
It is out of and above the natural order. 
‘ F under the direct and special 
land, David Jamison, an Attorney-General of God: and it is touched by man only as, by sup- 
New York, and gives numerous original docu- | plication and fasting, he is able to reach and 
The magazine seems happily adapted "ove 
Munson’s Christ. 
can sometimes, and by jifts and starts, prevail 


on God to save men, 
from the lips of a prominent revivalist, “prayer 
is the power that moves the arm that moves the 


| (with very rare exceptions) are those that piece of the ocean, a boat with a red sail drawn | fresh, easy in narrative, and with a clever love- | Though the author paints vice, he does it in a, 


I believe that it was acknowledged by Mr. rally the figures below on their labored efforts. partial appropriations by Congress for public liancy and crispness of a French novel with the | 


Our Attitude Toward Popular Re- 
Vivalism., 
A DISCOURSE 
Preached in the Church of the Unity. 
—BY— 
M. J. SAVAGE. 


Against the idea of revivalism intelligent 
Ali movement, and 


Motion ts always wave- 


reason has nothing to say. 
so all life, is rhythmic. 
like; and the crest of a wave implies the de- 
pression of a trough preceding and following. 
The orbit of the earth about the sun is not the 
regular uniformity of a circle. It approaches 
and then recedes trom the central source of 
life and light. And so the old world has its 
seasons of revival and decline. To the death 
and desolation of winter there succee 's the re- 
viving breath of the awakening spring; the new 
life that begins with bits and touches of green, 
and the morning-song ot returning birds, cul- 
minates in the glory of summer and the truitage 
of September, and thea sinks off to the sleep of 
winter again. The soil must not only produce 
at the harvest time, but it must have its months 
of lying fallow. 

And all the thousand forms of life and activity 
that people the earth, and, like it, receive their 
impulse from the sun, follow the same law of 
rhythmic rise and decline. The progress of 
life itself on the planet has been a wave-like 
progress of rising and sinking, each summit of 
the undulatory advance being crested with a new 
and higher order of existence. The nations of 
men have followed the same law, now one being 
in the ascendant and now another. And the 
same is true of the different forms of national 
life as displayed in the history of any one people. 
Atone period of its growth literature is su- 
preme; that decays, and art culminates; then 
literature and art are both neglected to meet 
some rising exigency of war. There are re- 
vivals of patriotism, when this one popular pas- 
sion rises up and sweeps away every other con- 
sideration. So the history of the world has 
rolledon. The civilization of Egypt, the glory 
of Palestine under Solomon, the age of Pericles 
in Greece, the Augustan period in Rome, the 
age of faith all over Europe, the renaissance 
and revival of learning, the era of free thought, 
and the grandeur of our modern material civili- 
zation—all these are but the more noticeable 
manifestations of this universal principle of the 


| movement of human lite. 


If, then, there are revivals of art, revivals of 
learning, revivals of commerce, revivals of pa- 
triotism, revivals of liberty, even revivals in 
the productive power and life of the globe it- 
self, I see no reason whiy there should not be 
revivals of religion. To our thinking it would 
of course be better if art and learning and com- 
merce and liberty and religion maintained al- 
ways a high level of life and power, so doing 
away the necessity of continually and repeated- 
ly reviving an interest in them. But tacts are 


| facts; and the world had better be alive a part 
| of the time than dead all of it. 


We would like 


it if we could be always well. But, if we must 


: ‘ be sick, we will still be glad of reviving health 
contains the following articles: ‘“The Trial of} and strength. 
Galileo,” by A. Méziéres, containing some points | rightly religious, let us still be glad that it has 
| its seasons of awaking and advance, when men 


If the world cannot be always 


| like Luther, like Wesley, like Channing, speak 
ae . : with a voice that is able to rouse and raise it to 
‘*The Production of Cognac Brandy,” gathered | a higher lite. 


It seems to me as unreasonable to object to 


| seasons of special religious interest as it would 
| be to declaim against seasons of special political 
interest. 
izens would do their duty to the state, calmly, 


I should like it much better if all cit- 


Sut since the ma- 


People grow crazy 
The city 
of Washington turns people’s heads as well as 


ticles: ‘*Distance and Dimensions of the Sun,” ithe gold-paved city of the apocalypse—though 
by Prof. C. A. Young; ‘Ups and Downs of the | I grant that the intensity of religious motives 


Long Island Coast,” by E. Lewis, Jr.; **Com- | constitutes an element of danger that politics 
does not possess. 


Now, all this that I have said is natural, rea- 


a ‘Sketch of Prot. J. P. Cooke,” with a portrait. | sonable and true, from our standpotnt—that is, 


so long as religion is regarded as the natural 


cellany are also full of varied interest.—New function of the natural faculties of man; and 
zi so long as its movements are held to be subject 


to the same laws of natural working as govern 


all other human activities. We have a right to 
Jefend religious movements by these compari- 


? A : sons with the other forms of natural and human 
ply to persons engaged in historical study 4 | life 


But, from the Orthodox stand point—al- 


though they commonly adopt this line of de- 
fense on behalf of revivals—these things which 
I have said are unnatural, unreasonable and 
false. 
Bee, tend their popular revivalism in any such way. 
thoritative pen; a biographical sketch of some | Let us see why :— 


The Evangelicals have no right to de- 


We believe that the religious life is just as 


natural and human, and at the same-time just 
as divine, as art lite, or political life, or literary 
life; and that it is subject to the ordinary nat- 


We do not shut God, or what is 


We include all under 
But to the consistently evangel- 
It is 
sovereignty of 
God, made accessible now by the blood of 
Man, crying out of his loss and misery, 
As I have often heard it 


world.” 
While, then, revivalism is perfectly natural 


the former devoted to ‘‘France,” and the latter’ and reasonable from our standpoint, from the 
standpoint of evangelicism—the system that 


claims to monopolize it for the salvation of the 
world—it is simply horrible and blasphemous. 


and then of separate poems, singly, vr in braces Just consider 4 moment: God is able to save 


any one he will at any moment; and yet the 
ceaseless shower of souls is hourly dripping into 
the hissing sea of hell. And Christians, by 
earnest, prevailing prayer, may be the means of 
saving some; and yet, with the exception of 
some brief revival season, they laugh and dance 
and sing and dress and luxuriate and amuse 
themselves on the thin crust of life that covers 
over this horrible pit of writhing relatives and 
friends, and human brothers and sisters, as 
though existence were a holiday with only a 
sleep at the end. Such a God is a devil; and 
such human living—called Christian—if realiz- 
ed at all, is demoniac. \ 

It is rational and right for one who is sin- 
cerely liberal to live what is commonly called 
‘‘a worldly life.’ He holds that to make the 
most and best of this life is to best prepare tor 
another. But, for one who nolds that all ‘‘un- 
converted” persons yo to hell, a worldly life is 
inhuman. ‘To struggle for honor, or power, or 
houses, or lands, to waste money on fast horses, 
and be emulous of distinction on the Brighton 
road, while the whole world is engaged in a 
headlong race for perdition, to do anything, ex- 
cept work to save men, is inexcusably criminal. 
Moody and his kind are the only consistent ones 
of them all. It is questionable whether one has 
the right to bring children into a world of such 
infinite peril. The old celebate monks in their 
eaves were right. To smash the universe, and 
so end it all, were best, if possible. To save 
what you can from the universal ruin is surely 
the next duty. But to what a pitiable result is 
salvation itself reduced when it means no more 
and no better than going to dweil at the feet of 
an Oriental despot who has damned your triends 
for the sake of his own glory. 

Turning away now from this awful glimpse of 
results that underlie the popular revivalism, I 
call yon back to the thought that revivalism 
itself is a purely natural phenomenon. We rec- 
ognize no necessity for any supernatural or 
specially divine explanation. As already hinted, 
the only thing that the churches need explain is 
why they are no more frequent, no more intense, 
no mere continuous; nay, more, why they do 
not last all the time. Many persons are lu- 
clined to think that the wondrous crowds and 
the wondrous results are somehow a proof of 
divine origin and power. But this argument 
would provetoo much. Heathen religions have 
always had their crowds and their enthusiasm and 
their converts, their times of rise and rush and 
conquests. Juggernaut is a grander attraction 
than Moody. The pilgrimages of the orient 
{ have exceeded anything of moderntimes. Every 

religion has had its enthusiasts, devotees and 
martyrs. The revival of the worship of Mary 
| and the Sacred Heart of Jesus, in modern France, 
ig such a sweeping revival of religion as makes 
petty and trivial anything America has ever 
seen. What were the crusades that swept Eu- 
| rope but the most tremendous and wide-spread 
revivals of religion that the world has ever seen? 

Ail these are appeals to the universal and ever- 
| lasting forces of the religious nature in man. 
| Ancient or modern, Pagan or Christian, all men 

have been religious, and so susceptible to these 
| mighty influences and tremendous religious ap- 
peals. Just as the ocean, in old times as now, 
and under every sky, and in every clime, is ca- 
pable of lying in calm, not only, but of lashing 
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iteelf in tempeste, and rising with a power that 
sean ac to engulf the continents them- 
selves. It only needs that some 6 cient mo- 
tive be brought to bear, and the Its follow 
just as naturally as the crowd and excitements 
‘and the political reforms gathered about and 
succeeded the work of Daniel O Connell in Ire- 
land. 

u remember that the great masses 
Re bat 6 have for ages inherited the beliefs 
that Moody and Sankey represent, and that they 
are either firmly pereuaded, or darkly fear, that 
all they say is God’s truth, that they must either 
submit sometime to these influences or be for- 
ever lost, the only marvel is that so few are in- 
duced to accept the ‘‘offers of salvation.” It is 
not strange that earnest old ministers like Dr. 
Emmons and Dr. Gardner Spring were forced 
to the conclusion that God saved as many peo- 
ple as he wanted to, though this doctrine made 
fearful havoc with his mercy. When to these 
motives you add the prolonged and wide-spread 
advertising that the work has had, there is hardly 
need to call in supernatural motives to account 
for the demonstrations. Gigantic as were the 
advertising feats of Hembold or of Barnum, yet 
riever did Buchu or Hippodrome receive one 
tithe of the trumpeting that has been gratuitously 
spent upon the great revivalists. 


her2 is a law of logic called “the law of 


parsimony.” Itis based on tue observed econo- 
my of the divine methods; and it means simply 
this—that you are never to assume for any re- 


sult a larger cause than is necestary to produce 
done that 
comes within the scope of human intelligence 
and power, you cannot argue from that the 
agency of an angel, because an angel is not 
needed. An European steamer is a wondrous 
thing; but we know it took only men to invent 
By the same law of logic we are 
precluded from assuming that there is any spec- 
jal supernatural agency in a popular religious 
revival. They are perfectly intelligible in the 
light of human principles and action. Similar 
phenomena have been witnessed in all ages 
So if a popular revival 
proves evangelical Christianity specially divine, 
it proves heathenism divine also, and makes 


it. That is, if you see somethin 


and make it. 


and in all religions. 


missions an absurdity. 


I have tried to make this very plain because 


so much emphasis is laid on it, and so mucl 
capital is made out of it. 


so to appear, we must stand dumb before ,it 
shrinking from the impiety of criticism or/op 
position, even though it seems to us unreason 
able or wrong. 


But now that it seems to us natural and human 


enough we may go on to raise the next ques 
tion, that of practical results. 


be helped on instead of criticised or hindered. 


There is no question that the religious nature 
that is wrought on is a good thing, even the best 
And it is a good thing 
that this religious nature be alive and active. 
And for those whose life and thought are below 
the level of the popular religion it is unques- 
tionably a good thing for them to be lifted up to 
Only it is a pity that it cannot be 
done by means that will not have to be all re- 


thing there is in man. 


this level. 


constructed and wrought overagain. Any stag 


of advance is a good thing as compared with the 


lower stage that preceded it. Clothes of ski 


and bamboo-huts are good things for a tribe that 
has been in a naked and shelterleas barbarism. 
There was a time in human history when slav- 
ery was a good thing, for it took the place of the 


wholesale massacre of the prisoners taken i 
war. 


And, further, because 
if it is the direct work of God, and can be made 


Though it be 
only natural, and brought about by ordinary 
human agencies, it may still be a good thing, to 


The crass superstition of the most igno- 
rant papist who hugs her crucifix and takes her 


‘may have in store for him. The ship that is 
| pia and staunch in timber and build, and that 
is full-rigged from topgallant to keelson, is the 
vessel in which we would trust our precious 
freight and our lives as she sails out over the 
harbor-bar to face the unknown and untried 
scenes of the measureless ocean beyond. And, 
if her hulk be shaky and her rigging rotten, 


s of | we do not believe she is any the safer though | v 


her hold were piled full of certificates claiming 
to assure her safe arrival in port. 

We believe that happiness and heaven are 80 
much a matter of healthy capacity for knowing 
and loving all trae and beautiful and divine per- 
sons and things that nothing can take the place 
of these. God cannot make a deaf man hear 
music except by curing his deafness. So God 
and all the angels could not make a man see 
and hear and enjoy heaven except in sy fur as 
he is healthy and developed in those faculties 
that fit him to take hold of and appreciate the 
knowledge and truth and beauty that constitute 
what we mean by heaven. 

Our object, then, is to train and develop true 
manhood and womanhood. It is a present ob- 
ject; and it concerns itself about the future 
only as it believes in the divine order of cause 
and effect, and holds that a good to-morrow is 
best assured by a good to-day. 

2. The contrast between our methods is quite 
as marked as the distinctness of our aims. 

The revivalists hold that this life is insignifi- 


gerous. The logic of their system still sings :— 

“This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s delusion given.” 

This life is to be sacrificed to the next. 


ness.” 
that your own soul is saved—‘‘make your call- 


neighbors. 
H 


-| duction and the torture of souls. 


- | most and best of it while in it. 
invention and improvement, and art, and learn 


ing, and the development of all the divinely 
ordained possibilities of this world-life of ours 


the external environment. We see that igno 


filthy tenements, and the relations of the labore 


morais and religion. 
e| we help on civilization. Many inventors hav 
n| the world’s preachers. 


possible of this life, we make the most possibl 
of it. 


n| means and method of salvation is faith in th 


yr | and 





hope of heaven from the lips of her ec 


is a good thing for one incapable as yet of rising 
So, as I said, the popu- 
lar revivalism may be a good thing for those be- 
low it, and who cannot be made to accept any- 


tu any higher religion. 


thing higher and better. 


And, with this thought in mind, there are 
many of our liberal faith who question whether, 
at any rate, we ought not to let the work alone, 
at least not opposing, if we cannot heartily unite 
in it; and not many months since the Chicago Al- 
liance suggested tothe Christian Register that, 


since we are ail agreed that sin is a bad thin 


and that God is interested in human salvation, 
therefore we ought all to unite in attacking sin. 
And the drift of the article implies that, by ‘‘at- 
tacking sin,” encouraging aud helping on the 
But let us look at the logic 
We are all agreed that bad air is un- 


revivals is meant. 
of this. 


healthy. Does it therefore follow that I am t 


assist a man in getting a patent on a system of 
ventilation when I am persuaded his system is 
false and will not work, and when J firmly be- 
lieve I have a much better way? A friend is 


sick, and we are all agreed that sickness is a 
evil. Am I therefore to encourage and help o 


the first man who proposes to cure him, whether 


I believe in his skill and knowledge or not 
Bad government is an evil. Must [then haste 
to help into office the first man who comes alon 


shouting loudly for reform? Let's see first 


whether he be demagogue or atatesman. 


The Christian Register deprecates the re- 
vival movement lest it should stir up the ques- 
tions that have been sleeping between liberalism 


and the old orthodexy. I confess I have n 
sympathy with such sentiments. 


lieve the millennium is coming along the lin 


of a mush of sentimental handshakings that en- 
deavors to cover out of sight the lines that sep- 
There's a real **bloody 
e | through the sin of one man; and that he thus be- 
came totally depraved and incapable of good, 
And that it follows from this, and is divinely 
taught, that all men are thus under condemnation 
to endless punishmentin hell. Out of these pre- 
mises comes the necessity for the substituted 
s | death of Christ, and a salvation limited to ~~ always be the case? 
In 


arate real distinctions. 


chasm” under it all. If the evangelicals ar 


right we are wrong, and ought to be fough 
If we are right they are 
I respect and love thousands of evan- 


to the bitter end. 
wrong. 
gelical persons. 
the system. 
harmiess form of ortkeduxy—milk for the babe 


I neither respect nor lov 


who cannot endure “sound” and hard doctrine 


—then I do not care to fight under its banner 


or, rather, sleep under its soporific sway. There 
We 


is a difference, and we ought to see it. 
have positive and far-reaching principles; anc 


we ought to stand by, uphold and carry them 
We believe in 8 salvation; we ought to 
We believe 
in definite methods; we ought to give our 
We believe in 


out. 
seek it, for ourselves and others. 


thought and strength to them. 
a theory of God and the universe out of whicl 


our methods and aims spring; and we ought to 
If these things be 
not true we have no apology for continued ex- 
istence, and ought decurously and speedily as 


teach it and stand for it. 


possible to die and get ourselves buried out o 
sight. 


Here, then, I approach the chief things I 
wish to say, and to which what has gone betore 
It we have any love for 
men, and there is any reality in our religious 
position, we cannot consistently help on popu- 
We cannot even sit still with- 
out doing our part to counteract and correct the | it, 


is only preparatory. 


lar revivalism. 


I do not be- 


If liberalism is only a mild and 


awaits us. 
losophy, because nothing that any one else ca 


it out of, could ever think of accepting such 
g | substitution. 


o| of the relations of Christianity to Judaism, o 
the part of those who wished to prove that th 


tion of the other. Jesus teaches that a ma 


n| by his fruits; and that the judgment is to tur 
on questions of character and practical life 
? | Nowhere has he said one syllable out of whic 


n| can be tortured the horrible, unjust and repul- 


g| sive doctrine of atonement by the substitute 


list’s preaching. 


nature and relation to God, out of which th 
o 
tion necessarily grow. 
e 


the whole race fell from perfect innocence 


e 


who accept by faith his sacrificial work. 


;| Now, what do we hold on these points? 


to reconcile Genesis and geology. And we find 


and happiness that the popular thought associ 
ates with Eden. 
civilization. 


f| one blow. 


a building like a mirage city, all in the air. 





very moral nature that God has given us that 
no & -ount of evidence were sufficient to prove 


movements ef the time, and thus help on what | capable of proving that the God of this universe 


we believe to be right and desirable results. | is a devil. 


For, with reverence, and yet with 


If things seem to us to be going wrong, not our | fearlessness, I dare to say that the human 
religion only, but even our humanity, will impel | mind can conceive no greater crime than the 


us to the rescue. 


| creation of the world on the Orthodox theory. 


I propose, then, broadly to outline three con- | ‘To make a system, the outcome ot which is ir- 


trasts between the revivalists and ourselves. 


femediable misfortune to the majority, is some- 


These will bring out clearly our necessary atti- | thing of which only fiendishness is capable. 
tude toward them, and also the line of our own! Here we are, enmeshed and involved in this 


proper work. And— 


| network of evil, all for the fault of a man who 


1. Contrast the difference in the ends which | lived thousands of years ago, with no provision 


we propose to ourselves. It is something worse 
than a faulty and inadequate use of language 
for us to deceive ourselves into the idea that we 
are working for the same results because we 
apply the word ‘‘salvation” to them both. 
They seek the world’s salvation, and so do we. 
But the real things we seek are as wide apart as 
the east is from the west. 

The edjective point of the revivalists is to 
save men’s souls; by which is meant so arrang- 
ing affairs that, after death, these souls will es- 
cape the necessity of going to a place called 
hell, and will be permitted to go to another 
place called heaven. This salvation has noth- 
ing directly to do with character. It is, indeed, 
held in a general way that ‘‘saved” persons will 
have better characters than those who are *im- 
penitent” and ‘‘lost;” but these better charac- 
ters do not constitute the essence of the “sal- 
vation.” 


for the salvation of any but the few millions of 
Christendom, and with the certainty that only 
|} afew of these will be saved; and yet Gad is 
sovereign and able to save whomsoever he Will; 
and on this sovereignty revivalism is based, and 
| men cry and plead and agonize in the endeavor 
| to induce him to save a few more; and he hears 
{a church and takes pity on a dozen or two, when 
| their other engagements permit the court-favor- 
| ites, Moody and Sankey, to be present! Merci- 
/ful heavens! are men with hearts, and moral 
natures, and brains, expected to believe such 
| stuff as this? Are they expected to work to 
| get others to believe and accept it? It is mild 
| language to say that no blackest Nero or Borgia 
| of all history was ever charged with the guilt 
|of such infamy. If there is such a God in the 
| universe, and if he has thus treated humanity, it 
is for him to ask pardon of man, and not for wan 


It any so-called “liberal evangelical” | to bow down and supplicate his Almighty injurer. 
teach a more reasonable doctrine, they have no | 


But from such a horrible nightmare of thedlogy 


logical right to, for it does not belong to the sys- | the light of modern criticism, coming in to awak- 


tem. 


- Martin Luther, in his zeal for ‘salvation | en us, gives us blessed escape into the daylight 
by faith,” said that, though a man committed | of reason and truth. 


The Bible, from whose 


murder and adultery many times a day, yet if| contradictory and distorted texts this system 
he had faith enough he would still be saved. | has been constructed, is found, by enlightened 


And that this is not ancient and outgrown doc- | scholarship, to be not the infallible “word of | — 


trine is apparent from recent Brooklyn teach- | 
ings to which the entire body of evangelical | 
churches gives its assent. At any rate, I have 
heard of no protest. 


God.” It is only the human literature of a na- 
tion’s religious life. And though you find be- 
tween its covers teachings that can be twisted 


Mr. Moody said, recently, | into such shapes of evil and fear, you may dis- organized. 


cant, and that devotion to it is delusive and dan- 


The 
voice is constantly uplifted against ‘‘worldli- 
The ‘‘one thing” to be done is to be sure 


ing and ¢lection sure"—and then to do all you 
can to make sure the saying of the souls of oth- 
ers. The practical outcome of all this order of 
things is to make hell very full of victims of the 
devil's successful cunning and of God's wrath, 
and to make heaven a place where a selected 
few perpetually thank God and sing his praises 
because he chose to illustrate his grace and 
mercy by saving them from the horrible fate 
that has overtaken the most of their friends and 
The old monasticism, when it fled 
from practical life and refused to have anything 
to do with home and marriage and the bringing of 
children into the midst of so dangerous a world, 
was the only consistent outcome of this theory. 
- | The universe is a horrible engine for the pro- 


We hold that this world is the best one we 
know anything about—that we are to make the 
So we believe 
in science and civilization, and we believe in 


We hold that there is a most intimate relation 
between the moral and religious condition and 


rance, and lack of sanitary regulations, and 


to his work, and ten thousand other outside 
things, produce and accompany conditions of 
So we believe we help on 
salvation in the most speedy way possible when 


done more for the souls of men than many of 


While, then, the revivalists make the least 


They hold and teach that the one only efficient 


bloody sacrifice of Christ on Calvary; that he 
died in our stead ; and that if we believe this fact, 
pt his substitution, we shall, for his 
sake, escape the everlasting death that else 
We believe this to be false in phi- 


do can ever stand instead of and take the place 
of what a man ts in himself. We believe it to be 
false in morals and faithless to true righteous- 
ness; because justice can never be satisfied by 
punishing the innocent for the guilty; and be- 
cause only a vengeful tyrant, who will have his 
‘pound of flesh,” and cares not whom he gets 


We believe it to be false to Chris- 
tianity ; because there is not a shadow of a hint 
of it in any well-authenticated teachirg of Je- 
sus; so that, if he knew what his mission was 
to the world, he failed utterly to deliver his mes- 
sage, on this theory; and because it is perfectly 
easy to trace this doctrine to fanciful discussions 


one was only the logical outcome and comple- 


who forsakes his sins and turns to God is ac- 
n| cepted of him; and that a man is to be known 


sacrifice which is the main staple of the reviva- 


3. There is tlie broadest possible contrast be- 
tween the theory of the universe and of man's 


doctrines of salvation and the methods of salva- 


The revivalists hold that every word of the 
Bible is the inspired and infallibie word of God. 
They hold, further, that this Bible teaches that 


the first place we know—not simply believe— 
that man was on the earth ages before the Bible 
1} says he was created; and we regard as wholly 
fanciful the attempts of anxious commentators 


in those early traces, no signs of the innocence 


Rather do we find the lowest 
1} barbarism, and distinct traces of a development 
from animality up to his present condition of 


Thus the foundation of the whole system— 
fall, depravity, atonement—is knocked away at 
And the rationalizing Orthodox 
who accepts these results of positive knowl- 
edge and still tries to keep his orthodoxy has 


But, even though we knew none of these 
things, the whole theory is so repulsive to the 


roof enough to establish this would be 


tion. We stand for the highest manhood, and 
the highest hopes of the future. And we can- 
not consistently keep still for the sake of peace. 
‘First pure,” and true, and ‘‘then peaceable.” 
True peace can come in no other way. 

While, then, we believe Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey to be honest and sincere, we believe at 
the same time that they are wronging and per- 
erting the religious nature and the religious 
life of those they influence. And though, like 
Socrates in Athens, like Jesus in Jerusalem, 
like Savonarola in Florence, like Luther at 
Worms, we stand up alone, a minority of one 
in the midst of the fierce enthusiasm and oppo- 
sition of the great Orthodox majority that, now 
as then, calls all who do not agree with them 
anti-Christ and infidel, still stand up we must, 
and hold aloft our flag, on which is inscribed, 
“*God, liberty, light and civilization !” 





Horticultural Hall Lectures. 


REV. WILLIAM R. ALGER ON “THE LABORING 
CLASSES AND THE RULERs.” 


The lecturer began by inviting his hearers to 
contemplate some of the reasons for believing 
that the race will one day be delivered from evils 
now existing. 
opened a charming vision for our study. The 
Paradise of old was full of unconscious bless- 
ings, given to man to dress and keep, but he had 
wandered ever since, through tears and blvod, 
though destined to emerge at length and enter 
the celestial city. The prophets abounded in 
descriptions of the happy future, from Isaiah's 
vision of the lion and the lamb to Peter's view 
of tlie new heavens and earth. As the Messiah 
did not accomplish his work of uniting the hu- 
man.-race during his earthly life, it was believed 
that he would return for that purpose. His 
throne would be set up in the center of the as- 
sembled nations, while the tree of life would 
yield its fruits, with nothing to injure and every- 
thing to enjoy, God himself being visible among 
men. Abraham was the prototype of other re- 
ligious leaders, all of whom substantially agreed. 
Confucius planned the whole world; Buddha la 
bored for doctrines that would perfect every dis- 


the principle of good, and that the earth would 
be cleansed by fire; the Northmen believed that 
gods and men would mingle in common bliss; 


ation. 


Table. 


human race. 


‘ would then attain perpetual rest. 


inauguration of our President. 


race. 
© | imagination. 
play the false on such an extensive scale. 
mock suns of the Arctic sky proved the exist 
©! ence of a solid sun somewhere. Why, then 


progressed not by jumps, but by steady evolu 
tion. As the lightning shone from east to west 
so would be the coming of the future Redeemer. 
| God was incarnate many times, and the final com 


been under the rule of five classes, viz., kings 
priests, warriors, distributors and producers 


a 


the last. 
when, universal suffrage achieved and the la 


would be introduced in the interest of humanity 
This was the simple truth. 


and luxury. They had fostered intense rivalry 
es setting every man against his brother. 
©! cially had this been true in pursuit of gain 


"| interest of all mankind. 


expectthe millennium. It was held that the wil 


1! of God required the servile should always re- 
The lowest class sprang from the 


‘ main servile. 
1) feet of Brahma, while the priests sprang fron 
his head. Men taught that a heaven on eartl 


above. 
universe. 
vast domains. 


would be pleased. 
the state of society. 


Pius 1X. being the latest example. 
“| lics the situation was aggravated by universa 


same prizes which his neighbor desired. 
individual struggled for money and place. 


codperative labor. 


the lowest. 


Love and friendship were better than conquest. 
He who helped a rival shared his triumph. 


’ 
self-sacrifice. 
only illustration of this principle, but a central 
one. Whoever tried to escape tiie cross was 
unworthy of the name of man. 
of sacrifice indicated the presence of God. 

Respect for the laboring classes would surely 
come at last. The progress already achieved 


Industry. They should acknowledge no master 
among men, but should rely on love and justice 
only. The speaker recited the chorus sung by 
the working class at Amsterdam, in 1869. The 
cause of caste in India was fading out; our own 
country had abolished the curse of slavery; 
serfdom had fallen from the shoulders of the 
northern Colossus; Germany wasa unit; France 
a republic; Italy had broken the papal yoke; 
humanity everywhere was on the move. I+ 
could not be long before cay ital and labor would 
be reconciled. Justice must be the basis for the 
adjustment of every social problem. The su- 
preme interest of humanity must be respected. 
Laborers would yet be partners with the upper 
classes. Every increase in productiveness in- 
creased the supply for consumers and the profit 
of distributors. The inherited selfishness of 
society was the sole cause of present evils. The 
conflict of ages must be settled by codperation 
of all; there was superabundance for every one. 
History would no longer be an alternation of 
struggles and conquests, but an equilibrium of 
mutual benefit. Weak classes would conquer 
the strong by using the weapons of Omnipotence. 
A better era was coming, when humanity would 
look back on its long probation and enjoy ample 
compensation for past suffering. After so many 
unsuccessful experiments in the other hemis- 
pheres, wouldtriumph come to these free shores ? 
It might be so. America was firet to secure the 
virtual annihilation of space and time by the 


by the inhalation of ether. It remained fur her 
to give justice to the working classes. The 
realization of such a vision was not beyond the 
resources of Providence. In all previous com- 
binations of letters the word which God had 
willed was still unknown. At length the word 
must clearly appear, and with it the order which 
God ordained. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, FEB. 3, 1877. 





The Electoral Commission. 
This body is now at work, and harmoniously 
We have read many labored arti- 


that a man might be honest and pure and up- | miss them as only the child-world’s thoughts | cles in our contemporaries of the almost sin- 


right and true, but that all this had nothing to do | 
with the question of his being ‘‘saved.” To be | 
saved, then, is to so arrange matters that the | 


about the mystery of the universe. The Bible 
is a wondrous book, because it is a history of a 
nation’s religious life, and thought, and growth. 


fulness of suspecting that there was any political 
bias on the part of the justices on the commis- 


soul will escape hell; and this arrangement has But crude ideas of God, mistaken thoughts | sion; but, unless all the reperts are untrue, Mr. 


nothing directly to do with character. 

Now, what “the soul” is, apart from the whole | 
man, living, thinking, feeling, acting, we do not | 
profess to know, and we do not believe anybody | 


else knows. And what ‘‘salvation” means, apart thorized and inconsistent dreams of the future— | Davis's election to the Senste disqualifying him, h 
from the general soundness, health and devel- | all attest that it is a work of humanity, contain- | jt really made him the more eminently fit for the 


opment of the whole man, body, mind and! 
spirit, we do not profess to know, and do not 

believe anybody else knows. Salvation, then, | 
with us, is something chiefly present, and | 
means the deliverance of man from evil, inter- 
nal and external, and his growth and culture in | 
all high, true, pure, sweet and manly things. 

If we can only save a man now from wrong and 
defect and ignorance and superstition and are | 
rested development, and make of hima living, | 
loving, growing man, reaching out after, and | 


gradually attaining, better and still better things, | 


of body and head and heart, we have no fears! prejudice and falsehood, concerning God and | !° : PERE 
We believe that holiness means | mau, that they must get rid of before they can/| partisan make-up of the judges, in view of two 


for the future. 
wholeness. He who comes to the border-land | 
of the future complete and fresh and sweet in a 
true manly life, having sincerely tried to be true 


to himself, his neighbor and his God, him we be- | We stand for what we believe to mean the facts | Davis’ association, 
lieve to be the best fitted for whatever the future of life, and what will bear the light of civilfza- limbo of stories for the marines. 


low theories of society and morals, errors in 
history, in geography, in science, fierce hatreds, 
vindictive passions, narrow prejudices, unau- 


ing the ordinary human mixtures of gold with 
iron and clay. 

We differ, then, with the revivalists at every 
point. Our salvation is not their salvation. 
Our methods cannot be their methods. Our 
theories, and what we believe to be our facts, 
cannot be made to live alongside of their theo- 
ries. We believe their teaching is not inade- 
quate only, but pernicious, because it stands in 
the way of a higher and better one. If they 
can indoctrinate the world in their views, they 
are giving men possessions of thought and 


look with clear and open vision upon the facts 
of life and destiny. It is not, then, a matter of 
indifference to us whether or not they succeed 





| about man, false notions concerntng the world, | Justice Clifford was very anxious that Judge 


Davis should be named as the fifth justice, and 
even went so far as to argue that instead of Mr. 


position. In this effort he was warmly second- 
ed by Jeremiah Black, Dudley Field, and all the 
other Democratic magnates. A prominent local 
politician of that order passing up State street, 
the other day, and seeing on the bulletin-board 
that Judge Davis was elected Senator, exclaim- 
ed: *‘The fool! that elects Hayes!” It is 
quite apparent that Davis was relied upon as 
the fifth referee from the court who would side 
r Tilden. We think the claim of the non- 





pronounced Democrats and two Republicans 
being originally selected, with the anxiety for 
had better be relegated to the 











ciple; Zoroaster taugiit the complete victory of 


Brahma was incarnated nine times, and the 
tenth inearnation was yet to occur, when evil 
would cease and all would become good. The 
pocts caught the same idea by a separate inspir- 
Examples of this belief were seen in the 
lost Atlantis, the legend of the Blessed Isles, 
the golden myths ot Ethiopia, and, loveliest of 
them all, Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
The earth itself was signified by the 
round table, love placing all men on the same 
level; while the knights represented the entire 
The most gitted conquerors and 
kings—Cyrus, Alexander, Cesar and Napoleon 
—believed that they were born to realize the 
glorious consummation, and hoped the nations 
This dream 
of a single government was hinted At the last 
ilosophers, 
likewise, held the same idea, which was ex- 
pressed in Plato's republic, the Utopia of Sir 
Thomas More, and the scheme of Fourier. 
©! These were loving hearts ahead of their time, 
pointing to the redemption and happiness of the 
Could this hope of all ages prove a de- 
lusion? It argued more than a mirage of the 
Ged was not so mendacious as to 
The 


did vices and crimes still exist, and why had the 
time of blessing not arrived? The work of God 


ing would be at the dawn of the true millennium. 
The reason for the delay of the golden age 
was not far to seek. Thus far the world had 


The largest of these classes was at tlie top, and 
crushed humanity. The first two classes had 
used the two intermediate ones to keep down 
The hour of redemption would come 


boring classes asserting their power, reforms 


The sole end of the 
governing classes had been to monopolize power 


Espe- 


The first class never attempted to rule for the 
When everybody en- 
deavored to set everybody free, then we might 


d must be postponed in order to gain a heaven 
The true God published his laws in the 
All was harmonious throughout his 
Earthly good should be enjoyed 
as a preliminary to heavenly good. God was 
©! not envious; the more we enjoyed the better he 
People need not wonder at 
the existence of crime when they considered 
Priests and rulers had 
pronounced reform impossib!e and undesirable, 
In repub- 


conflict and rivalry. Every citizen sought the 
Each 

The 
remedy was to reverse all this and introduce 
Though superior races had 
thriven at the expense of the interior, must this 
Christ reversed the law 
and sacrificed himself upon the cross to save 
Every servant of humanity should 
imitate Christ, representing God on earth. 
The 
heroes of our country gladly died that America 
might be free, and there were millions ready for 
The death of Christ was not the 


Such a spirit 


was shown by our Grangers and Sovereigns of 


mirable working-out of the scheme for these 
gatherings, all interested us, we were not con- | 
scious of any particularly elevating, or even 
moving, influence from the services, 
preaching was ordinary, and the prayer meeting 
colder than sunlit icicles in January. One old- 
fashioned Methodist occasion were worth a 
dozen of it for effectiveness. 


tion on Thursday, as provided in the bill, and 

the President of the Senate opened the electoral 
envelopes, and handed them to the tellers—two 

Democrats being selected by the Speaker of the 
House, viz., Stone of Missouri and Cooke of 
Georgia, and two Republicans by the President 
of the Senate, viz., Ingalls of Kansas and Alli- 
sonof Iowa. The States were announced alpha- 
betically, and Alabama p d uncriticised—the 
Republicans refraining from objection, as it 
would necessitate going behind the returns, a 
precedent they did not wish to set. So the roll 





manner to the Tilden and Hendricks set. The 
for investigation and report, and the two houses 


business should intervene pending the settle- 


nothing. 
the act as covers this point is to be introduced. 


watched with intense interest. 
cause of the Republicans. 


Wells, of the Louisiana returning-board, to sel 
the vote of that State to Tilden for a million o 
dollars, and gave their united aid in favor o 


election present their report. Both project 


less showed their animus and desperation. In 


this scheme of a commission. 


cal advantages are with the Democrats. Thu 


be admitted. 


the States must be reviewed. 


far, that the scheme was devised and pressed b 
them as affording one more chance to get a 
electoral vote to which they were not entitle: 


, | signed to political oblivion. 


tisans are improving to the utmost. 


é We shall soon know the wotst or the bes 


-| If the commission decides that Florida may be 
investigated to the throwing of the votes, and 
the returns of inspectors, thus opening up the 
whole question of the management of an elec- 


- | tion, then the rights of the State are complctel 


» | election. 


1 electoral system. 


| the only ones that exist in strict conformity t 
‘| law—from beginning to end regular, legal an 


all the basis for their presentation being founde 
on assumption or usurpation. 


| | issue. 
as the two Republicans who were indisputabl 


or wrongfully in the college, could supplant th 
will of the majority. 


to have a long-enduring influence on our politi 
cal affairs. 
the commission and the counsel. We have con 
fidence to believe that the right will prevail 


legally elected. 


till now. 





Moody and Sankey. 


L. Moody and Ira D. Sankey arrived in town, 


bors. They preached or sang, respectively, that 
afternoon and evening, and each evening since, 
while holding noon prayer-meetings down-town 
at Park street church or the Tremont Temple, 
till Thursday, when they resorted to the taber- 
nacle for the latter. Immense crowds have fol- 
lowed their services, and the clergymen of the 
evangelical denominations have been generally 
sympathetic and participatory. The force, di- 
rectness, simplicity and earnestness of Mr. 
Moody all acknowledge. His aim seems to be 
to get as near the common people as possible, 
in whose language, and with whose illustrations, 
he draws their unbroken attention. He is not 
an orator, nor even grammatical in language; 


and his gestures are at fault according to the 
rules; but he is full of vigor and decision, and 
his earnestness wins his purpose. He has not 
as yet touched the sensibilities of the audiences 
to the degree of making many converts, and we 
fancy much of the attendance is due to curiosity 
more than religious interest. But he is work- 
ing deliberately to thatend. All his suggestions 
and aims are to well clear his ground before he 
puts in the share deep. It is whispered in the 
reporters’ seats that he wishes to get rid of the 
formal-looking clergymen who surround him at 
each meeting, and have men mre of his own 
style and freedom about him. He thinks the | 
atmosphere too cold and set for the best work- | 
ing of his enthusiasm. Mr. Sankey is a more | 
refined-looking man, with a voice that once evi- 
dently was very sweet and sympathetic, but now, | 
unfortunately, harsh in its upper register, and | 
when given in its low tones too often overlaid | 


by the cabinet-organ which he manipulates as’ 


' 
1 





cord with Mr. Moody, and the two make an ex- 


the prayer-meeting which followed the sermon or | 





The two houses of Congress met in conven-| The Next Mechanics’ 


proceeded monotonously till Florida was reach- 
ed when objections were made to the receipt of 
the Hayes and Wheeler returns, and in like 


question was then referred to the commission 
separated. The provision of the bill that no 


ment of each difference is already found to work 
It was a delightful theme, which | badly, as a day or two must elapse before Florida 
is disposed of, and meantime Congress can do 
So a bill for the repeal of so much of 


The attendance upon the convention was bril- 
liant and numerous, and the proceedings were 


Pending this first session of the convention 
the Democrats did their utmost to prejudice the 
They got in before 
their committee on privileges some very doubt- 
ful evidence of a willingness of ex-Governor 


having their partisan committee on the Florida 


virtually collapsed with the commencement of 
the sessions of the commission, but it neverthe- 


deed, it is more and more manifest that the Re- 
publicans have been put at a disadvantage in 
All the techni- 
s | pose, when no expense is asked of it, and the 


Alabama and Mississippi are fit subjects of in- | object is solely to foster our own industries and 


vestigation, as well as Florida or Louisiana. 
But the plan adopted decides in advance that 
their vote cannot be questioned as there are not 
two sets of returns from them, and only by con- 
current vote of the two houses, which is impos- 
sible, can a question of the legality of their vote 
On the other hand all the schem- 
ing of the Democrats to throw doubt on the Re- 
publican returns from four States finds counte- 
nance from the tribunal, because, the double 
returns being in hand, the whole procedure of 
We are con- 
firmed, by every action of the Democrats thus 


and, failing in that, Mr. Tilden would be con- 
The Republicans 
have afforded an opportunity which the keenest 
of intellects and the most unscrupulous of par- 


subjugated to the centralization of Congress. 
What the framers of the constitution intended 
to put the farthest from Congress, viz., the 
choice of electors, becomes its closest concern; 
and all that will be needed in the future will be 
duplicate returns to cause Congress to be the 
arbiter of every closely-contested presidential 
Upon Florida, then, rests the decis- 
ion as to Louisiana, South Carolina and Oregon, 
and, of far greater consequence, as to the inde- 
pendence of voters and States henceforth in our 
We must not forget the foun- 
dation fact in this controversy that in the three 
States first named the Republican returns are 


constitutional; and that not a. single essential 
requirement attaches to the Democratic returns, 


That they are 
shams, devised for the purpose of creating this 
commission, we have from the evidence fur- 
nished by Mr. Hewitt himself, in regard to the 
Oregon case, as given by us elsewhere in this 
As to that State, it is enough to say that 


The questions and the issues growing out of 
this commission are grave ones, and are likely 


We are well represented both on 


and that Hayes and Wheeler will be pronounced 
But at the same time we are 
not unmindful of the great risks we are running | torial line may be said to have begun with Mr. 
to secure a decision, probably at last by the 
vote of one man—which could come with no 
more dissatisfaction or danger from the methods | 4 Senator till the early part of 1841, when he 
followed since the adoption of the constitution | became Secretary of State, and was succeeded 


of last week, of the six-thousand seated ‘‘taber- | é 2 : 
nacle,” on Tremont street, just above Odd Fel- appointed Mr. Winthrop, of Suffolk, to serve 


lows’ Hall, tLe world-noted evangelists Dwight | 


and on Sunday afternoon commenced their la- | 


Exposition. 

| The Massachusetts Charitable Meehanic As- 
| sociation, whose exhiditions are so well known 
| and have given such delight to thousands upon 
thousands of our people far and near, have 
| asked the city government to allow it to place a 
temporary building on the Common next Sep- 
tember and October, in which to hold its thir- 
teenth triennial exhibit. Tne reason of this is 
that there are no halls in Boston large enough 
to accommodate the goods offered, and that no 
vacant lots large enough can be found within a 
reasonable distance of the center of population 
with a foundation firm enough to set up machin- 
ery and other heavy articles. The association 


handsome building, architecturally and other- 
wise, for their purpose, with good light, broad 


aisles, etc., so that all our citizens can be ac- 
commodated, and an educational and elevating 


an exhibition as this, to be devoted to the pro- 


which should be judged on its merits. 


sculptors’ art. 


f | awards. 


this direction. 
voters, if they could be polled, would favor thei 


-|application. Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis 


of similar expositions. Why should not Bos 
ton be willing to aid in the same laudable pur 
art? We ask this question because we hea 


shall oppose the project. We feel assured tha 


will confer lasting husor on our community. 





MINOR VATTERS. 


Rerrosrective.—Friday morning of thi 





orable firm can now look back through a perio 


Y | of twenty-five years to the commencement of 


n 
1, 


their trade in this city. We imagine there ar 


dividuals have maintained such intimate an 


is indicated by the figures 1852. Since the 


t. | with the march of events. 


their allotment of reverse and misfortune, wit 


grace they might. 


have come to them. 


feature of the city, and they have in their lon 
and conscientious career exemplified the ethic 
of trade, as well as that spirit of enterpris 
which has characterized the 
swayed the interests of our metropolis. 
their days be long in the land! 


0 Tue SenaTortaL Classes oF 


whom we quote—is not exactly correct, as h 


rial line. Mr. Silsbee, of Essex, was a Senato 





close of 1335; and Mr. Davis’s successor wa 
| Isaac C. Bates, of Hampshire. 


1853. 
e| soon resigned the Senatorship, and Mr. Rock 


-| he had been chosen to the Vice-Presidency o 
the United States. Mr. Boutwell was Genera 


by Mr. Hoar, in a few weeks. 


by Mr. Choate. Mr. Choate declining a reélec- 





continued in the Senate til! the summer of 1850, 


Following the dedication, Thursday evening | when he again resigned, to become Secretary of 


| State in the Fillmore Cabinet. Governor Briggs 
| till the vacancy should be filled by the Legisla- 
|ture; and Mr. Winthrop remained in the Senate 
for most of the remainder of Mr. Webster's 
| term, when he was succeeded by Mr. Rantoul, 
| of Essex, who had been elected by ‘the coali- 
' tion” majority in the General Court. Mr. Sum- 
‘ner, of Suffolk, was chosen to serve the new 
| term (1851-57), and he was reélected in ’57, 
in 63, and in ‘69; but he died in March, 1874, 
{about year before the expiration of his fourth 
lterm; and Governor Washburn, of Franklin, 
| was chosen to serve for the remainder of that 
iterm. A year later, Mr. Dawes, of Berkshire, 
|was chosen to take the seat that Mr. Sumner 
| and Mr. Webster had filled for almost forty- 
i three years out of forty-seven years. Mr. 
| Dawes, therefore, is the continuator of the sen- 


| jor senatorial line, while Mr. Hoar is the con- 


electric telegraph, aud the annihilation of pain | he has a nasal pronunciation of many words, timuator of the junior line, that to which John 


Davis and Henry Wilson belonged, for almost 
| thirty-two years out of the thirty-eight between 
!the opening part of 1835 and the opening part 
lof 1873. The curious part of the business is 
‘that, in consequence of the election of Mr. 
'Hoar (and the reélection of Mr. Boutwell 
\‘would have made no difference in this respect), 
‘there will have been no Senator from Suffolk 
/county for seven years, in 1881—a fact, we he- 
‘lieve, without precedent in this century. The 
‘names of the Senators elected from Suffolk 
; county since 1826 are given above; and in ear- 


/lier times Senators Samuel Dexter, Jonathan 


| Mason, James Lloyd, and Harrison Gray Otis 
were Suffolk county men. We are not sure as 
to George Cabot, John Quincy Adams, and 
Christopher Gore, but they were all closely con- 
nected with Boston. 





Tue Evectorat Commission.—This measure 


received the favor of the House on Friday last, | suffrage to women; and thanking the women of | arguments based on this proposition. 
Those who | Brockton for their petition to the Legislature | those who are most earnest in urging the recog- 
is eccompanisoant. | is sneuie to be fu: tall a¢- | voted in the negative were as follows: Messrs. | that they may vote at municipal elections. f- | nition of God in the constitution do not wish | the fact, and who, in turn, communicated with 
his name inserted as a matter of law, but as a; Hewitt, Morrissey, and other agents of Tilden. 
matter of religion; and, second, if it were pos- It would seem that Pickett was willing to go 


being passed by a vote of 191 to 86. 


; . Baker of Indiana, Baker of New York, Ballou, | ficers for the ensuing year were chosen as fol- 
cellens revives gar. We gave Tuesday ree Banks, Blackburn, Blair, Bradford, Brown of| lows: President, James Freeman Clarke; Vice- 
ing to an attendance on the services, including | Kansas, Burchard of Illinois, Butts, Caldwell of | Presidents, William L. Garrison, Ann B. Earle, | sible to get his name inserted as a lega! form, | Into the scheme, an | so was Maddox, as to that; 
Alabama, Cannon, Carr, Caswell, Cate, Conger, | J. G. Whittier, Mrs. L. Emerson, Robert C. Pit- | 
address; and while the vast throng, and the fine | Crounse, Danford, Denison, Dobbins, Dunnell, | man, Mrs. E. D. Cheney, L. Maria Child, D. M. of the people from regarding that insertion in | cli 
singing of the choir, and the successful acoustic | Durham, Evans, Eames, Ely, Forney, Fort, | Wilson, A. B. Alcott, A. G. Weld, George F. | a religious light and acting on it accordingly. 
properties of the building, and the manifest ad- | 


intends, if the favor is granted, to erect a 


influence be exerted. Boston is particular about 
the use of its Common, and rightly so when any 
selfish or cheap purpose isin view; but for such 


motion of the useful and fine arts, for a couple 
of months oniy, in a temporary building, it 
seems to us that a first-class claim is presented 
This as- 
sociation is the only one we have that offers 
premiums for inventions and improvements in 
mechanics and manufactures; indeed, the only 
one that bestows awards for the painters’ and 
Three years ago it gave a grand 
stimulus in these directions by the discrimina- 
1 | tion and liberality with which it bestowed these 
To such a society all public-spirited 
f ‘citizens, all lovers of their country, should seem 
to be indebted. What they ask is but a small re- 
s | turn for their long and disinterested services in 
We cannot doubt the mass of the 


Philadelphia, place every advantage in the way 


there are some of our citizens who say they 


if the city government favors the movement we 
shall have an orderly, beautiful exhibition, that 


week marked the completiun of a long term in 
the business experience of Messrs. Macullar, 
Williams & Parker, and the members of this hon- 


but few instances in these days where three in- 


cordial relations for a quarter of a century. It 
is indeed a lengthy vista whose objective point 


Boston and Boston's merchants have kept pace 
But “chance and 
change are busy ever,” and our friends met 


the other sufferers at the great fire, with the best 
They will not svon forget 
Y | the experience of that ill fated night; but they 
have gone on in the meantime in the full tide of 
active operations, prospering, we trust, and de- 
serving at all events all the success that may 
They have been liberal 
patrons of the press, and their system of adver- 
tising has brought no discredit to either party. 
Their establishment is a marked and exceptional 


men who have 
May 


Massacuu- 
dj serrs.— Mr. Hoar, our new Senator—as he soon 
will be—is spoken of as having been chosen to 
continue the line of Webster and Sumner, which, 
djas Mr. Hazewell, in the 7raveller, says—from 


belongs, or he will belong, to the other senato- 


from 1826 to 1835, and he was succeeded by 
John Davis, of Worcester, who served to the 


Mr. Bates died 
elected constituted a majority of the electoral | in 1845; and Mr. Davis, of Worcester, was re 
college, the filling of the vacancy belonged of | turned to the Senate, where he remained till 


right to them, and no single elector, rightfully His successor was Edward Everett, who 


well was appointed by the Governor to serve 
until the Legislature should fill the vacancy. 
The vacancy was filled by the choice of Henry 
-| Wilson, of Middlesex, who served until the | 
early part of 1873, when he resigned, because 


Wilson’s successor; and he will be succeeded 
The other sena- 


Webster, of Suffolk, who entered the Senate 
fitty years since, or in 1827, and who remained 


tion in 1845, Mr. Webster was elected, and he 


S. Carolina, Wallace of Penn., White, Whitney, 
Williams of New York, Williams of Wiscorsin, 


Woodburn and Woodworth. 


were absent. 


Democrats. 
Senator Foote, in April, 1866. 
ing the rebellion. 
the Senate since March, 1867. 


huysen is sixty years old. 
ate in 1866. 


cessor in March, 1869. 


Republicans. 
r| this is his first term in Congress. 
, | feated for reélection. 


- | the war. 
- | and he has been reélected. 


this is his first term in Congress, having bee 
r} ‘counted in” by the House. 


politics for many years. 


his fourth term in Congress. 


8 
ifornia, and Bradley of New Jersey. 


d 


Buchanan. 
Democrat. 
The others are Republicans. 


e 


d 
. barger. 


Black and Asahel Green, 
the tribunal was held Wednesday, at which 
h code of rules was adopted. 


ditch, Esq., in the chair. 


8 {upon the native-vorn citizens. 
$1! of aliens must needs be secondary. 


right. 


the ballot. 


women. 
e 


fought. 
power. 


r 
‘i their inherent rights. 


England. 


Parliament were elected. 
pended upon property quatification. 


rienced a change in late years. 


f 
l 





to liberal action in Great Britain. 
clergy and literary men favored suffrage, and 
public sentiment generally encouraged the wo- 
man’s movement. 


agricultural laborers also received the right to 


distant day. We ought to blush that we are 
so far behind England in this righteous move- 
ment, but it would all end right. The truth 
is women are not allowed the franchise sim- 
ply because they are women. On Wednesday, 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell in the chair, Mrs. 
Lucy Stone presented the ninth annual report, 
claiming that the progress during the year 
had been great. Nine thousand persons had 
petitioned the Legislature for suffrage, and the 
whole treatment of the question by that body 
had been an improvement over previous years. 
The progress in Great Britain was alluded to, 
and a reference made to a late decision of our 


clothes she wore. The general question was 
then discussed by Judge Pitman, Stephen S. 
Foster, Mr. Blackwell, Mrs. Stone, Mr. Whit- 
ney of Westborough, Key. Mr. Nutter of Sand- 
wich, Mrs. Martha G. Ripley of Middleton, Mr. 
‘ay of Southboro’. Dr. M. B. Jackson of Bos- 
ton, Mrs. E. D. Cheney ot Boston, Mr. W. G. 
H. Smart, Mr. W. E. Sheldon of Lincoln, Neb., 
Miss Mary E. Eastman, Mr. Garrison, and 
others. Resolutions were passed declaring that 
the Declaration of Independence constituted the 
basis of the woman-suffrage movement; that a 
fund of five thousand dollars be raised for pub- 
lic meetings; rejoicing at the submission of the 
suffrage question to the voters of Colorado; re- 
questing favoring clergymen to take up an an- 
nual contribution in aid of the cause; congratu- 
lating the friends of equal rights upon recent | 


and justice alike require of the Legislature the | 
submitting to the voters of an amendment to | 











Freeman, Frye, Garfield, Hale, Haralson, Hen-| Hoar, W. I. Bowditch, Rotlin H. Neale, Jacob | 


| dee, Henderson, Hoye, Hubbell, Hurd, Hurlbut, | M 


Townsend of New York, Tufts, Van Voorhees, | retary, Caroline Richards; Corresponding Sec- 
Vance of Ohio, Wait, Waldron, Wallace of retary, Henry B. Blackwell; Executive Com- 


old. He succeeded Benjamin F. Wade in the 
Senate in 1874. Mr. Bayard is forty-nine years 
old. He entered the Senate as his father’s suc- 


The House members 
are Messrs. Payne of Ohio, Hunton of Virginia, 
and Abbott of Massachusetts, Democrats, and 
Garfield of Ohio and Hoar of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Payne is sixty-seven years 
old, and has been for many years conspicuous 
in politics and in commercial affairs, although 
He was de- 
Mr. Hunton is sixty-four 
years old, was a rebel brigadier-gencral during 
This is his second term in Congress, 
Mr. Abbott is sixty- 
two years old, is weil known in politics, but 
n 
Mr. Garfield is 
forty-six years old, was a leading Union soldier 
t | during the late war, and has been promiment in 
Ile is serving his sev- 
enth term in Congress, and has been reélected. 
Mr. Hoar is fifty-one years old, and is serving 
The Supreme 
Justices are Messrs. Clifford of Maine, Strong 
of Pennsylvania, Miller of Iowa, Field of Cal- 
None of 
them are known as extreme partisans in politics, 
excepting Clifford, who was in active political 
life before he came upon the bench, and was ap- 
pointed to the present position by President 
ile is, and always was, a Hunker 
Judge Field is also a Democrat. 
The Republicans 
have engaged as leading counsel, William M. 
Evarts, EK. W. Stoughton and Samuel Shella- 
The Democratic counsel will be Ly- 
man Trumbull, Matt H. Carpenter, Jeremiah 
The first session of 


Woman-Surrrace.— The annual convention 
of the Massachusetts Woman-Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was commenced on Tuesday evening, at 
Wesleyan Hall, in this city, William I. Bow- 
He remarked, a 
giving tie key-note to the convention, that our 
forefathers believed that all men were possessed 
of certain inherent rights, and upon those rights 
they founded a great and enlightened republic. 
All government must depend for its support 
The influence 
All such 
€ | citizens had a right to dissent from, or consent 
to, any laws; and this right of consenting was 
not simply a privilege, but rather an inborn 
The only way that free men could ex- 
press their consent to any measure was through 
A just government was by the con- 
sent of all the citizens, and in many States a 
majority of these citizens was composed of 
Under our existing laws women were 
taxed without representation, and this was the 
one great principle against which our forefathers 
This was usurpation of unwarranted 
In time men would learn justice, and 
then women would be entitled to, and receive, 
Miss Mary E. Beedy fol- 
lowed upon the condition of the movement in 
The English women of to-day voted 
in all elections, save those where members of 
The franchise de- 
The lead- 
ing English statesmen were considered friendly, 

save in the case of John Bright,.who had expe- 
Nearly one- 
half of Disraeii's ministry was in favor of suf- 
frage, and the prime-minister had repeatedly 

spoken in behalf of the women’s cause. In 

1869 the school-bill was passed, and since then 

English women voted for members of the school- 

board and became members themselves. In 

1876 the Liberal Reform Association, in Man- 

chester, passed a resolution favoring woman- 

suffrage, and this association gave the key-note 

The English 


Suffrage would surely come 
in good time, but it would have to wait until the 


vote. William Lloyd Garrison next claimed that 
women would receive their rights at no very 





} : he conclusion that it i 2 
Supreme Court that a woman did not own tie | have ne ~ een Meee 
| which does not call for any action on the part 


mittee, Julia B. Howe, T. J. Lothrop, Miss A. 
W. May, Alfred Ordway, Mrs. Isaac Ames, Mrs. 


Williams of Alabama, Wood of Pennsylvania, | S. C. Vogl, S. C. Hopkins, S. C. Fay, Mrs. M. 
An analysis of the | F. Walling, Mrs. H. H. Robinson, S. S. Foster, 
full vote on the bill shows that 158 Democrats 
and 33 Republicans voted for it, and 18 Demo- Eastman, Mrs. C. Lothrop, Mrs. Martha G. Rip- 
crats and 68 Republicans voted in the negative. | ley. The friends of the movement were much 
Only seven Democrats and seven Republicans | gratitied with the spirit and interest of this con- 
The Massachusetts delegation, 
saving Gen. Banks, were for the measure. 
Since the vote, the interest has centered in the 
selection of the Congressional members and 
the fifth justice; the former were chosen in cau- 
cus, and on Wednesday it was announced that 
Justice Bradley, of New Jersey, was selected. 
The commission as made up consists of Séna- 
tors Edmunds of Vermont, Morton of Indiana 
and Frelinghuysen of New Jersey, Republicans, 
and Thurman of Ohio and Bayard of Delaware, 
Mr. Edmunds is about fifty years 
old, has been in the Senate since the death of 
Mr. Morton is 
fifty-four years old, and obtained a national rep- 
utation as the ‘twar-Governor” of Indiana dur- 
Ife has been a member of 
Mr. Freling- 
He entered the Sen- 
Mr. Thurman is sixty-four years 


Elias Richards, Mrs. Deborah Drury, Mary F. 


vention. 





POLITICAL NOTES. 


The President wants to see specie resumption 
before he leaves his office. With gold now at 
104 3-4, as it was on Thursday, he may do so. 
It is the last four or five per cent advance, how- 
ever, that is the most difficult to overcome. 





Say what we will, this compromise bill puts 
into Congress the determination of the Presi- 
dency. It may jump us over the difficulty of 
to-day, but so soon as it is known that Congress 
can be made to determine the question there 
can easily be enough duplicate returns in every 
heated and nearly even Presidential campaign 
to bring the question into Congress.— Christian 
Union. 

Thus far twenty-nine men have reached posi- 
tions on the Supreme bench. Of this number 
nine are now in office, ten have resigned and 
ten died in office. Judge Jay, the first chief 
justice, resigned to accept a foreign mission ; 
Judges Ellsworth, Blair, Moore, Grier and Nel- 
son resigned because they became too infirm to 
discharge the duties; Judge Story resigned to 
become professor in the Harvard law school; 
Judge Curtis went back to his law practice ; and 
Messrs. Wayne and Campbell “went with their 
States” in 1861. Judge Davis is the first of 
this list to go from the bench to the Senate or 
House. 


Commissioner Raum, of the Internal Revenue 
bureau, in giving instructions to prosccute Sam- 
uel J. Tilden for his back taxes withheld, con- 
siderately says: ‘‘My aim has been totreat Mr. 
Tilden just as I would any other citizen. If be 
owes government taxes, and declines to psy 
them, I see no reason why he should be exemy t 
from prosecution more than any other citizen. 
While the canvass lasted I thought it unneces- 
sary and unwise to institute proceedings against 
him, and the instructions from this office of 
September 26, 1876, to you in regard to suits 
for income-tax were the same that were given 
to a number of other United States district at- 
torneys when it was believed taxes of that dc- 
scription were due the United States.” 

That the Oregon fraud was worked up in New 
York for the purpose of getting Tilden before 
Congress as a candidate is now rendered abso- 
lutely certain. Here is one of the telegrams 
discovered by the Senate committee on elec- 
tions. Note the date—being after the election 
and before the electoral colleges met :— 

New York, Nov. 15, 1876.—Hon. James K. 
Kelley :—Upon careful investigation the legal 
opinion is that votes cast for a federal office- 
holder, as elector, are void, and that the person 
receiving the next highest number of votes 
should receive the certificate of appointment. 
The canvassing officer should act on this rule, 
4) and the Governor’s certificate of appointment 
be given to the elector accordingly, and the 
subsequent certificates of the votes of the elect- 
ors be duly made specifying how they voted. 
This will force Congress to go behind the cer- 
tificates, and open the way to go into the merits 
in all cases, which is not only right, but will re- 
lieve the embarrassment of the situation.— 
s| Abram S. Hewitt. 

The President approved the electoral com- 
mission bill by reason of his ‘‘appreciation of 
the imminent peril of the institutions of the 
country, from which it affords a wise and con- 
stitutional means of escape.” ‘The importance 
of having clearly ascertained, by a procedure 
regulated by law, which of the two citizens has 
been elected, and of having the right of this 
high office recognized and cheerfully agreed to 
by all the people of the republic, cannot be 
overestimated, and leads me to express to Con- 
gress and to the nation my great satisfaction at 
the adoption of a measure that affords an or- 
derly means of decision of a gravely exciting 
question.” The fact that such questions can 
arise demonstrates the necessity, which the 
President cannot doubt will, before long, be 
supplied, of permanent general legislation to 
meet cases which have not been contemplated 
in the constitution or laws of the country. 

The President’s message, in reply to a reso- 
lution of the House calling for the facts in re- 
lation to the sending of troops to the South, 








There never yet existed a company of men, 
however rude, or however few their numbers, 


which they themselves or some one of them had 

instituted. If government, to be stable, must 

recognize its author, I fear that but few gov- 

ernments ever have been or ever will be stable; 

for, to insert in them that recognition explicitly, 

it would be necessary to discover the name of 

the first man who took it upon himself to direct 

the lives of his fellow-men. To say that a body 

of men cannot draw up a set of regulations un- 

der which to live, which shall be authoritative, 

unless they begin them with the name of God, 

is as sensible as it would be to say that a com- 

pany of men cannot build a house which shall 

stand firm unless that name be carved on the 

corner-stone. What law there is above the 

constitution, and in the eve of which that con- 

stitution is ‘‘nearly void,” and what the mean- 

ing of ‘‘nearly void” is, when applied to a legal 

instrument, are questions which { am unable to 

answer. 

The most curious argument used by ‘‘Solus” 

is that in his last paragraph. He specifies vari- 

ous cases of unjust laws, and argues, not that 

they ought to be repealed as being contrary to 

the spirit of the constitution, but that they 

ought to be sanctified by a special addition to 

the constitution! He adduces the exception of 
the *‘Sabbath,” as a business day, as a reason 

for recognizing God in the constitution. The 
laws respecting Sunday (which I suppose is 

what ‘‘Solus” means by “the Sabbath”), are. 
about as flagrant pieces of injustice to those 
who do not believe in the sanctity of that day 
as could well be devised; and the advice gra- 
tuitously given to every one by the President 
of the United States to attend church on cer- 
tain days is an unauthorized impertinence; and 
yet “Solus” holds these customs up as requir- 
ing the introduction of the name of God into 
the constitution. 

“Solus” appears to regard the insertion of 
the name of God in the constitution as unob- 
jectionable because it goes no further than 
‘simple theism.” Tow long will it be before 
people will see that justice is due even to athe- 
ists? Tam no atheist, but there are such peo- 
ple in the country; and, though there were but 
one, yet any addition to the constitution which 
should deprive him, on account of his religious 
belief, of any of his civil rights, would be a far) 
weightier sin in the eyes of God than the omis- 
sion of his name from a place where it does not 
belong. 

One more point and Iam done. ‘‘Solus” is 
wrong if he believes that if the name of God 
alone were put into the constitution it would 
amount only to an endorsement of theism. 
Suppose the clause inserted, ‘In the name of 
God, Amen!” how long would it be before the 
question would arise, “What God is meant? 
Is it the God of Mohammedans, or Christians, 
Who 
ean doubt that the answer would be that the 
aod of the majority was meant? That phrase 
would inevitably be construed to imply and 
endorse Christianity, aml evangelical Chris- 
tianity at that; from that phrase would be de- 
duced the recognition of all that the Christian 


of liberals, or orthodox, that is meant?” 


amendment party demands, viz., “of t:e Lord 
Jesus Christ as the ruler of nations, and his 
revealed will—the Bible—as of supreme au- 
From the dan- 
gers of such an amendment nothing wil! 


thority in civil governments.’ 
pro- 

No 
mention of God can be made in the constitution 


tect the country but downright resistance. 


which will not be twisted into such a recogni- 
tion of orthodox Christianity as will exclude 
every honest dissenter from that creed in the 
land from his rights as a citizen of the United 
States. 

If it is necessary to recognize in the consti- 
tution the source of its authority it should be 
amended to read: ‘In the name of humanity.” 
In reality, however, this is implied in the pre- 
amble: ‘We the people,” ete. WW T. 





CORRES PONDENUE. 


From Washington. 

SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Wasuincton, Jan. 31, 1877. 
THE PRESIDENTIAL QUESTION. 

The great question has been for the last few 
days who would be selected for the fifth justice 
on the commission. It has been notorious that 
the Democrats have all along been confident 


that Davis would be selected. Clifford and 








remarks the Orange, N. J., Journal, is a “file” 
which makes a fearful strain upon Democratic 
teeth and jaws. In a quiet, matter-of-fact way 
he s ates the grounds of his action, and shows 
that in what. he did he simply obeyed the con- 
stitution and the laws. He also takes occasion 
to remind tie House that in 1854, when the 
Democrats were in power, United States troops 
were sent to Boston to help a Southern slave- 
holder recover a fugitive bondman; and that 
President Buchanan, without waiting to be 
called upon either by the Governor or the Leg- | 
islature of Virginia, sent troops to Iarper’s | 
Ferry to put down the “John Brown raid.” | 
These historic references, at a time when the | 
Democratic conscience is so sensitive in regard 
to the constitution and the ‘‘boys in blue,” was | 
positively cruel. No wonder that virtuous states- 
man, Fernando Wood, found his ‘‘feelings” un- | 








controllable. | 
The Salem Gazette remarks that the Demo- | 
crats of the House of Representatives had a| 
sharp eye upon the retention of the Irish vote | 
when, last month, they passed a resolution of | 
inquiry designed to haul the President over the | 
coals for declining to receive, unless through | 
Sir Edward Thornton, the congratulatory reso- | 


lutions of the Irish nation on the centenary of | 





circumstances, had to be taken. 
quence, the Republicans are more hopefal of 
} the result. 


Field were known as partisans—the former, be- 
fore his elevation to the bench by Buchanan, 
being one of the most obdurate of the Maine 
Hunkers. Ilis position was given him more for 
his political services than for his legal acumen 
—for, in this last respect, he is still at a dis- 
count among good lawyers. Field was, like his 
brother, David Dudley, at one time a quasi Re- 
publican; but since his brother's apostasy, and 
more particu arly since Grant’s presidency, he 
has gone over, hook and line, to the Democ- 
racy. Moreover, he has had presidential as- 
pirations, and he thought success lay in that 
way rather than the other. Both these men 
meant to have Davis as the third Democratic 
justice; but Davis himself saw the impropriety 

of such a selection, as he was about leaving the 
bench. So he positively refused, though! Clif- 

ford, Black, Field, Hewitt, and the magnates of 
the party all over the country by telegrams, 

endeavored to cause him to change his mind. 

Miller and Strong were in favor of Bradley, as 

representing a State in which neither presiden- 

tial candidate lived. He is a square, dignified, 
reticent man, of excellent judgment, a pro- 
nounced Republican, and necessarily, under the 
As a conse- 


As to Davis, it should be said he 


American independence which Mr. John O Conor | was a warm friend of Lincoln's, who appointed 


Power, M. P., asked to present. It seems the} yin, 


Secretary of State, at the request of Governor ie 


He was always conservative aud of Dem- 
ycratic sympathies, though his patriotism and 


| Swann, chairman of the committee, transmitted | friendship for Linco!n caused him to be ranked 


for its information the correspondence on the |. 
é ; | 4 
| subject which passed between the department | 


as a Republican during the war. 
The two houses meet ia convention to-mor- 


>, > oP Os > » 
and Mr. Power. Mr. Power came before the |row to have the electoral envelopes opened. 


committee and made his statement. 
mittee, after a full consideration of the matter, 


of Congress, but that all communications to |, 
this government from aliens must come through | , 
the regularly accredited channels. 


ence the result by che Democrats. 


Phe com- | Meanwhile every effurt has been made to influ- 


The Louisi- 


ana committee have been hurrying up in their 
| reports, but they will not probably be presented 


To-night 
he Florida committee endeavored to get in its 


ill after the commission organizes.” 


i Phis sus- | report, which was received with stout opposi- 
| tains the action of the President and the Sec- t 


ion by the Republicans, who filibustered until 


retary of State; but whether the Democrats | 4 compromise was agreed to that both the ma- 


will stan] as well with the Irish after leaving 
the subject in this way remains an open ques- 
tion. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


jority and tminority reports should go into the 
Record together, with the later papers of the 
State officials as memorials simply. 
litt wanted to appoint ‘‘ managers” from the 
| House before the electoral commission, but this 


Mr. Hew- 


| The writers in this department, alone, are to be held | was resisted till adjournment, and failed of suc- 


responsible for the sentiments advauced.] 


Cess. 


“God in the Constitution.” lth 
Evitor ComMMONWEALTH :—It was with sur- | F 


The loss of Davis seems to have made 
1e Democracy more obstreperous than ever. 
lori@a and Oregon are likely to be the States 


prise that I read inthe Commonwealth of Jan. | over which the toughest fight wiil be made be- 
27th the communication by ‘‘Solus” on ‘God | fore the commission. 


in the Constitution,” and I wish to state what I | 


manifestations of the progress of the woman's | can in opposition to his views because they pre: | 
movement at home and abroad; that courtesy sent the more moderate, and therefore more | the House committee on the Louis‘ana election 
| dangerous, form of that doctrine. 


} by 
“Solus” claims that this question pertains, M 


LOUISIANA. 
A sensation has been created to-day before 


y the presentation of two witnesses, Pickett and 


addox, who testified that they were knowing 


the constitution striking out the word ‘‘male,”| not to theology, but to law. There are two | to an offer by Wells, of the returning-board, to 


nd the passage of a law extending municipal | consilerations which destroy the value of all} sell the electoral vote of that State to Tilden 
First, | for a million dollars. 


and Pickett his friend to whom he communicated 


Maddox was the agent, 


it would be impossible to prevent the majority | but the magnates of the party all virtuously de- 


ned the offer. Hence, Hayes got the State. 


There was a strong suspicion about the commit- 


‘sSolus” maintains that ‘‘government is a di- | tee room, as this evidence was being given, that 


. Manning, Lucy Sewall, George H. Vibbert, | vine institution,” and argues that it cannot be| it was got up for the oecasion—the occasion 


Hyman, Jones of New York, Joyce, Kaseon, | M. E. Zakzrewska, Mrs. C. B. Richmond, Mrs. | properly administered without a recognition of | being the near session of the electoral commis- 


| Packer, Page, Plaisted, Poppleton, Pratt, Pur-| S 














| Kimball, Knott, Lapham, Lawrence, Lynch, | E. R. Barker, George B. Loring, Seth Hunt, | its author. The divine origin of government) sion, and the design being to influence their 
The | Magoon, Milliken, Mills, Monroe, Nash, O'Neill, | Charles W. Slack, Mercy B. Jackson, Elizabeth | was indeed a favorite tenet of the Church of 
: . Phelps, Mrs. Harrison Bliss, C. A. Bartol, England under James I., but I did not suppose 
| man, Rainey, Robinson, Rusk, Singleton, Sin- | W. H. H. Murray, Jesse H. Jones, Mrs. M. Por- it was held at the present time. I can hardly 
| nickson, Slemons, Smalls, Smith of Pennsylva- | ter, W. F. Spaulding, Mrs. Samuel E. Sewell; conceive anything more entirely human than | tifi 
nia, Smith of Georgia, Stowell, Thornburg, ‘ Treasurer, Samuel E. Sewell: Recording Sec- | government. It is a necessity of man’s i 


minds, as well as the public’s, against the Lou- 
isiana retarning-board. A previous witness of 
| the same character, named Littlefield, had tes- 


ed that he altered the figures on some of the 


Louisiana returns to count in certain friends of 


that were not under some form of government, _ 




















‘A. M., and contin 
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Wells to local offices, but he made a bad show- 
inz, on his own testimony, and is gencrally dis- 
crelited. ‘lime will prove or disprove all these 
things, and it is well to take all these assevera- 
tions with many allowances—until the presiden- 
tial issue is settled. 
ODDS AND ENDS. 
Alex. Stephens has been near death again, 
but he has fought off the common enemy with 
his usual persistence. He was reported dead 
yesterday, but it was premature, of course. 
Senator Boutwell is receiving many kindly 
letters from friends, and has a deal of regard 
shown him by all our public men. George F. 
Hoar, his successor, has been particularly cour- 
teous and considerate. 

Socicty, notwithstanding the stirring events 
of the hour, is in full blossoming, and the par- 
ties and receptions are of almost nightly recur- 
rence. The ladies never were so ‘‘lovely,” and 
their dresses never so ‘‘tasteful and becoming.” 

President Grant is quite an easy talker, now 
that his official term draws to a close. He 
thinks there is likely to be a recoastituting of 
parties during the next term, whoever is Presi- 
dent, and that the color line in the South will 
disappear, or become intermingled. He wants 
specie payments before he goes out of office, 
and is in doubt what he ought to do about 
recognizing the local governments of South 
Canolina and Louisiana. He is inclined to fol- 
low'the decrees of the electoral commission in 
forming his judgment. 

The Hiouse has finally backed down on the 
Colorado question, and allowed its Representa- 
tive to take his seat. So long as the Demo- 
crats thought they could make any capital by 
discarding its electoral vote they kept this State, 
whose Senators were already in their seats, hang- 
ing, as to recognition, between heaven and earth. 

The uncertainty as to the result of the presi- 
dential question keeps the departments in an 
unsettled state also. The clerks have little in- 
terest for business, and the heads of divisions 
~ and bureaus are anxious about the future. As 
a consequence there is a backwardness in at- 
tending to routine business, even, while new 
matters are hardly entered upon at all. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
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‘ 





BRIEF NOTES. 


Mr. Smart, who discusses the labor question 

exceedingly well, will have one more paper, in 
answer to Mr. Savage, next week. 
\ TLe Christian Register says: ‘*The irrever- 
‘ent Boston Herald mentions ‘that good old hum- 
bug, the American Colonization Society.’” For- 
ty-five years ago Wm. Lloyd Garrison called it 
a much harder name than that. 





The robins, which, a week ago, obtained their 
daily bread in all the streets and squares of the 
South-end, are now back again on the Common, 
chirping as though spring were already here 
and nevermore would there be snow and ice. 

“It was very well for Moody and Sankey to 
sing and preach in Chicago—it is such a wicked 
city !—but for them to come to Boston !"——said 
a lady-resident of the ‘‘Hub,” who evidently be- 
lieves in the righteousness of our good city, and 
that its spiritual teachers and its church-edifices 
are equal to its needs, , 

The Young Men’s Christian Union, among 
other good things it is doing, is furnishing a 
course of sermons and addresses to young men 
on successive Sunday evenings. Commencing 
with to-morrow evening, Rev. J. F. W. Ware, 
Gov. Rice, Speaker Long, Rev. Dr. Neale, Rev. 
H. A. Cleveland, Rev. W. B. Wright, Rev. S. 
E. Herrick and Rev. W. W. Newton, will have 








something to offer, im succession, until the 8th 
of April. : 

In accordance with an influentially favored 
call, a convention to consider the right way to 
help the unemployed of our cities and large 

% towns will be held in liampshire Hall, corner of | 
2 Kneeland and Washington streets, on Wednes- 
‘ day and Thursday next, beginning at eleven, 
- M., and continuing through the day and 
/*evening. The sessions of Wednesday will be 
devoted to statements of facts respecting the 
condition of the poor, and the remaining ses- 
sions to proposing a practical remedy. Itis no 
intended to indulge in dissertations upon the 
general subject of poverty, but to exhibit a plan 
for immediate action. The following, among 
others, are expected to address the meeting: 
Rev. Messrs. Wells, Neale, Miner, Eddy, Mal- 
lalieu, Savage, Bartol, Picrce, Bush and Webb 
Col. Conwell, Abbott James, E. M. 
Chamberlain, and Charles McLean. 


\ 





George 


In the way of’ Mexican affairs, Iglesias ar- 
rived at San Fraacisco, last week, in company 
with other noted Mexicans. He claims that, as 
chief justice, he was entitled, under the con- 
stitution, to succeed to the presidency of that 
unfortunate country at the time when President 
Lerdo carried the election in July last in defi- 
ance of the fundamental law which limits the 
\ incumbent to one tern. Congress, however, 
declared Lerdo elected, and Iglesias yielded to 
necessity and fled. Diaz, who has succeeded 
in putting arm end to Lerdo's rule by defeating 
3000 regular troops with 5000 volunteers, be- 
gan by taking up the cause of the ex-chief-jus- 
tice; but his success has converted him into an 
aspirant, and Iglesias is left out; though the 


latter, it would appear, contemplates taking 


bridge. 
and would have all the other iron bridges served | ness of her face, the marvels of her dresses, 
the same way. Philadelphia puts us to shame | tie number of her shoes. 
in regard to our bridges. 
tect of taste, and an art-club of professionals, | ders of her toilette that she grew to believe 
who ought to submit designs of grace and | herself to be a little above any of her earthly 
beauty. Let them do so! 


the same time,’ said one. aes s 
one thing,a gentleman is another,’ the second | ally pleasing —the effect of the bassoons and disintegrated lava, and ‘thea, with scarcely 4/ The first excavations were made for the sake 
rejoined. ‘Well—ye-e-es; but sometimes you} heavy wind instruments in responding to the | Warning of the impending disaster, suddenly | of treasure, or to attract visitors for trade; now 

ie work is pursued for archeological and 


two got out of the car.” 


says a recent New York correspondent, has be- 
come one of the night editors of the J/erald. 
Ie offered that work in MS. to three book pub- 
lishers who refused it, one of them pronouncing 
it immoral. 
was quite discouraged when Loring, 
publisher, took it on shares, and at the last ac- 
counts over 100,000 copies had been sold, with 
the steady cry of “‘more.” He is a genial man Gounod. 
of thirty-five, with black hair and moustache, 
bright blue eyes, a nervous, sanguine tempera- 
ment, studious in habit, a large reader, with 
keen observation and unmistakable though un- 
obtrusive humor. He has the making of a great | 8898 the “*Barcarolle.” 
novelist in him if he does not get spoiled be- tl 
fore he is finished, as too many of our promises quality than is usual with sopranos. 
are. 
and ‘*Toddie” and ‘‘Frank” are his own boys, 


anl perfect harum-scarums. He has written |—Messrs. Mallaly, IIeindl, Reitzel, and Au- th : 
ust and Wulf Fries—assisted by Mrs. ‘Timson, riod, the appearance of fire from the crater which | the Corinthian order—they were also colored, 


eased on the second day, followed by ashes | the lower portion red or yellow, while the up- 


in reading the newspaper notices of. 
in New Jersey, and used to have theological pre- 
dilections till he filled an engagement on Beech 
er’s paper, which cured him of that foolishness. 


card in another column. 


cents on a dollar of their value. They are 
beautiful garments, and it will be economy to 
buy for next season. The ladies will appreciate 
this suggestion, certainly. 





ART NOTES. 


We see it stated that the directors of the 
Boston Art Museum have unanimously voted to 
open their beautiful rooms free to the public 
on Sunday afternoons, from March Ist to No- 
vember Ist, from one to five o’clock, P. M. 


The Spanish pictures of the Montpensier col- 


lection have left Boston, and it is stated the sub- 
scribers to the insurance fund have had to pay | tion of it decidedly is. Of the foul and foolish | Wuestion whether these temples were open to 
enough to buy a small gallery for the privilege | gotions yet told about the circumstances of his | the sky. The lecturer was of opinion that the 
of having them here a yearortwo. We believe | gocease, the absolute fact is that, as he lived a | Central portion, where stood the statue of the 
$31,000 was the cost of this venture to those good life after its kind, he died calmly, philo- deity, was probably open, while the colonnade | known that streams of lava-mud flowed directly | design contributed by the architect himself, and 
He served the | Surrounding was covered. These temples were | into Herculaneum and covered that city with a | those derived from the observation of nature, 
The new Trinity church, which, in its artistic | embryo Union with the most precious service, of porous limestone, and no doubt the statues | thick coating, which was afterwatds overlaid | treating of the use of natural forms in ornamen- 
qualities, is likely to supplant for the present | a service that every man, woman and child in | iM the temples of the Greeks were covered with | by several strata of lava from the subsequent | tation. ‘The main function of the designer is 
its ecclesiastical attractions—even as Rev. Dr. | the thirty-eight States is to some extent receiv- masticand colored. But the artistic significance | eruptions of Vesuvius. But no such freshets | creative not imitative design, as has been seen, 
Manning complained that the old ‘‘Old South” | ing the benefit of to-day; and I for one here of this Poseidénian Doric architecture is best | of the lava-mud inundated Pompeii, situated as | being controlled by abstract lines combined on 


who subscribed—a heavy tax on a few persons. 


The city has condemned the Columbus avenue 
As a matter of taste, we are glad of it, 


We have a city archi- 


John E. Allston, late of Brooklyn, N. Y., 


among other bequests, has given the portrait of | subdued-looking widow to an airy, supercilious 
his uncle, Washington Allston, by Walker, of} woman of fashion. 
London, painted about 1807, to the Museum of | married a little girl who counted scrip in the 
Fine Arts in Boston; and the picture of the | Treasury, the society ‘leaders’ met and debat- 
opening of the casket (‘‘Merchant of Venice”), | ed whether they should receive her or not. 
painted at Florence by Allston, to the Boston | entered their enchanted circle as by fire. 
Atheneum. Other pictures go to Newport, R. I. | was by no means unanimously received nor in 


We have lately seen a very brilliant water 


There is a happy combination of water, 


If we were not near Boston, at that 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Last week’s Jnquirer, of New York, had a 


finely-discriminating review of Rev. Mr. Sav- 
age’s ‘‘Evolution in Religion,” presumably from 
the pen of Wendell P. Garrison. 


It was in New York, not in Boston, that Bay 


ard Taylor had the following experience: ‘I 
was in a street-car, in which were a number of 
ladies and gentlemen. Two young bloods among | fi 


using the d. d.’s, which do not mean a doctor of! tion of the programme consisted of Buargiel's 
divinity, but are separated by a dash (—), so| overture to ‘‘Medea”—a wild and exciting piec 
that, in disgust, I simply tried not to hear them. 


But presently a word drew my attention. : , 
wants to be a gentleman and a literary man at|legro vivace, andante, menuetto and saltarello, settlers to this portion of Campania Felix” by | structed an aqueduct over the place who knew 
1e marvellous fertility of a soil made up of the | nothing of the existence of the ruins beneath. 


‘He 


‘A literary man is 


find a literary man who is ra-a-ather a gentle-| strings very fine, while the flutes in the lively : : 
wan,’ the first continued. ‘D—d seldom!’ ex-| saléarello were equally satisfactory; aria and | Under its fostering care. 
claimed the second, in a loud voice; and the! gigue from the orchestral suite in D, by J. S. 
ach, sweet and tender in expression—the heavy indiffe 


Mr. Habberton, author of Helen's ‘‘Babies,’ 


All he asked for it was $100. He 


‘Helen's Babies” is areal book. ‘‘Budge” 


‘Barton's Experiment,” which is spoken well 
of, and another story of real power, though 
crude in some of its details, which he doesn’t 
publicly recognize, but takes a quiet satisfaction listened to by an audience who seemed to ap- 


He lives 





PERSONAL NOTES. 


Dr. Julius Le Moyne, the cremator of Baron 





rights; but his chances do not present a flatter- | 
ing appearance. | 
| 


The amount of the ‘free-will offering” for | 
Thursday night of last week was 


About 8000 envelopes, each requesting in print | 
upon it that the holder would enclose at least 





one dollar, were issued; only 2961 were re- 
turned. Of this number 553 were empty. The 
balance contained sums varying from one cent 
to $25. Many of the contributions were ac- 
companied by appropriate sentiments, of which 
the following are specimens: ‘The, widow’s | 
nite, cents; “25 cents—I wish ‘t was $30;” 
“T have given as the Lord has prospered me— 
“God bless the meetings, is the 
Among the contri- 


Or 


25 cents;” 





prayer of yours—25 cents.’ 


of the collection was a great disappointme 


000, only half of which has been paid down, | 


Christians is imperatively demanded, so one 
the daily papers reports. | 





BUSINESS NOTES. 

Messrs. Dingley & Co., 18 Milk street, sug- 
gest choice ales for invalids and others, and im- 
ported cigars for those needing narcotics—both 
excellent. 

Tie halls the Young Men's Christian 
Union, in Boylsion street, are just the things 


ot 


for concerts, lectures, meetings, etc., centrally 








. located, and convenient in every respect. 

The New England Conservatory has achieve 
It has | 
fifty-two professors, and $15 pays for over a! 


a reputation that cannot be destroyed. 


hundred lessons. 
year on Monday week. 


ise & S 345 Washington street, | ‘ mga . soy 5 
L. D. Boise & Son, 345 S" | with his ministrations and social intercourse. 


make up a very nice article of pantaloons, cus- 
tom work, for from $5 to $10. The best mills 


the Moody and Sankey tabernacle taken up on | C480) Was” 
$2390.68. | Smith resigned. 


ship.” 
an interesting discussion. 


measures to secure what he regards as his | Palm, has had two more bodies of human per- 
sonages placed at his disposal. 


Ata recent meeting of the trustees of Dart- 


mouth College Rev. Samuel C. Bartlett, of Chi- 


was elected President of the College, vice 


Farjeon, the novelist, who is said to be a 


| Hebrew, is announced as the future husband of 
| Miss Jefferson, daughter of the celebrated actor 
of “Rip Van Winkle.” 


Mrs. Hardinge-Britten again to-morrow (Sun- 


day) afternoon at New Era Hall, Codman Build- 
ing, Tremont street, in ‘‘Solar and Sex Wor- 


She reads choice words, and conducts 


Dr. H. P. Quincy, who is about to marry the 


Hon. Charles Francis Adams's only daughter, 


ie: the youngest eon St Ridmues Celery. aoe given at Wesleyan Hall Tuesday afternoon, | Works on the subject, recommending that of} stores of information as to the every-day life, 


| triloquist, is dead. 
| oirth, and his last wife was a Boston school- 


| 
i 


furnish the cloth, which can be had by the yard | 


at corresponding prices. 

The Boston Conservatory sends out choice 
rmousic from every room of its many. Classes 
are made up of four each only. Mr. Eichberg 
manages with skill and thoroughness. The 
eleventh year begins on the 12th inst. 

Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker have a 
fresh supply of sprinz overcoats, which the 
weather of the current week has certainly in- 
vited. They make the best clothing, generally, 
to order, and their custom department is pro- 
verbialiy first-class wit all discreet dressers. 

“Oak Hall,” after a complete taking of stock, 

$ again open with a new departure in the way 
\ 





nt to | the two families as a very happy one 


of | legal adviser. 


Signor Blitz, the wonderful magician and ven- 


teacher, a Miss Eaton. Many generations of 
young people, as well as their elders, were de- 
lighted by his skillful manipulations. He was 
a most genial and companionable man. Ilis 
home was at Philadelpkia. 

Rev. Dr. J. L. Dudley, of Milwaukee, has 
been preaching for three Sundays to the Twen- 
ty-eighth Congregational Society of Boston with 
much acceptance. He was a regularly eda- 


j | cated orthodox minister, and lias preached in 
| Connecticut and elsewhere, standing high in his 


denomination. Changing his theological views, 


It commences its eleventh | he has since remained independent, with a basis 


| 


of Parker's opinions for his status. We learn 
that his Boston auditors are very much pleased 


He gives his fourth discourse at the Parker- 
Memorial to-morrow forenoon. 

Hon. J. Wiley Edmands, of Newton, a Bos- 
ton business man, died Wednesday morning, 
aged 68 years. He was one of the most suc- 
cessful and prominently-known business men 
in New England, and has the honor of reviving 
and maintaining with great skill the vast Pa- 
cific mills of Lawrence. He was born in this 


old book-house of Lincoln & Edmands. He 


fortune. 


men, Mr. Edmands shunnd fashionable society. 





of selling pantaloons to order at five dollars 
per pair! It expects to sell over a hundred 
pairs each day, and it will doubtless do so, as 
they are worth double the money. See their 


Shepard, Norwell & Co. have only twenty- 
two of their fur-lined silk sacques and circulars 
to be disposed of, and these they offer at fifty 


B 
w 
charming overture to Leonore. 
tano sang three selections from Beethoven's 


there was too much orchestra, and yet at times | ‘ 
th 
the Boston | 80ngs with pianoforte accompaniment, “Ogni |‘! 


animated, and received warm applause, and the 


latter was happy in trills and in bringing out tl ee 
delicate shadings of the voice. In answer to acknowledged his indebtedness toa lady of Bos- | were several views of the temple of Jupiter, 


n | ton, an eye-witness of the event, for many facts | ¢] 


the persistent applause she returned and agai : : ; 
Her voice seemed not | connected with this eruption, as well as for the | Egyptian worship was popular in Rome under 


city, and was a son of the junior partner in the 


leaves a wife and eight sons, and a moderate 
The Advertiser beautifully sums up 
his character in saying: ‘‘The most social of 


His delight was to close his busy day under the 
hade of the trees which his own hand had 


planted at his country-seat at Newton, which 
Downing might have envied; to pay his regu- 
lar daily visit to his aged mother, who lived 
near him; to fill his accustomed place in the 
church where he worshipped; to be a kind 
neighbor and good citizen; and, above all, to 
drink from the cup of domestic happiness which 
Providence had filled for him to the brim.” 
Walt Whitman, at the Paine birthday cele- 
bration in Philadelphia on the 29th ult., gave a 
reminiscence of Paine, telling how he became 
intimate with Paine’s most intimate friends at 
Tammany Hall, New York, thirty-five years 
ago. After speaking of Paine’s conviviality 
Whitman said: ‘‘I dare not say how much of 
what our Union is owning and enjoying to-day 
—its independence, its ardent belief in and sub- 
stantial practice of radical human rights, and 
the severance of its government from all eccle- 
siastical and superstitious dominion—I dare not 
say how much of all this is owing to Thomas 
Paine; but I am inclined to think a good por- 


sophically, as became him. 


was better known to strangers from its historic | cheerfully and reverently throw one pebble on | fe#lized when we look upon it as the noblest 
renown than as a center of religious interest— | the cairn of his memory.” 
is to be consecrated on Friday morning next, 
the 9th inst. 


Mrs. Clemmer writes to the Independent of 
society in Washington and says in it: ‘‘One 
year ago Mrs. Belknap was the toast. Every 
night and morning we read anew of the bright- 


She read so much 


about the splendors of her beauty and the won- i 


sisters. In three years she was utterly trans- , 


formed iu aspect and bearing from a gentle, 


When Senator Christiancy 
She 


any way warmly welcomed. Nobody tabooed 
She, the Gaughter of a country doctor, was not 
willing to receive on equal terms the little 
‘Countess’ of ‘Scrip,’ suddenly elevated to the 
ignity of a Senator's wife. But Mrs. Fish, 
with the blood of old Peter Stuyvesant in her 
veins, went to see the little golden-haired wo- 
man, and treated her just as kindly as she 
ould any one—and that is very kindly. That 


ceased altogether to hear of Mrs. Belkuap’s 
magnificent dresses. She lives at the Arling- 
ton, and no doubt keeps still her near personal 8 
friends; but she is no longer the fashion. No- 


body cares whether her shoes are ones or tens.” . 
a 
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THE HOLIDAY WORLD. 


Musical. 
HARVARD SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
It was gratifying, on Thursday afternoon, to 
nd a larger audience than previously the pres- 


Vv 


which elicited warm applause; Mendelssohn's |“ 
symphony, in A-major, in four movements, al- h 


the second and third movements being especi- tl 


0 


1e most powerful, but of a finer and purer |" 
PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. ul 
The concert of the Beethoven Quintette Club |“ 


g 
vocalist, on Sunday evening, at the Parker-Me- | © 
morial, was one of the best of the season, and | * 


preciate the music and respect its propricties, 
the only exception being the sound, scarce b 
louder than a whisper, of the tap, tap, of aj © 
single foot during the performance of Mr. Fries’ |? 
violoncello solo, **Fantaisie of Scottish songs,” | ® 
the offender in his sympathy seeming uncon-|®# 
8 
8 


able that we can only allow ourselves to particu- | P 


Sea}, which so charmingly reproduced the |§ 


and waters. a 


Miss A. M. Crain, Miss Mattie Colby (the latter | ¢ 
a sweet little soprano of six years), and Miss | 


tions. The whole programme promises an en- 
tertainment of much satisfaction. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY. 


the New England Conservatory of Music was |i 


butions was a counterfeit $2 bill. The amount | living in Dedham. The alliance is regarded by The andience was very large. A prog:amme of | Prof. Phillips of Oxford, published in 1569, 
eee Sa fine qualities was presented. Miss Lilian B. | while that of a German, Overbeck, simply en- 
the executive committee; they had no idea that | William Crafts, the well-known colored — Norton sung the aria from Handel's ‘‘Jepthah,” | itled “Vesuvius,” he regarded as the dest 
it would be sosmall. The tabernacle cost $30,- | with a history, has commenced a suit against “OQ had I Jubal’s Lyre!” and a romance from | Bulwer's novel, ‘The Last Days of Pompeii,” 
| the parties in this city who started the story 


Meyerbeer’s ‘Robert le Diable.” Mr. A. D. 


mann and Tschaikowsky. The Liszt Fantasie, 


was also performed. Marked excellence at- 
tended all the performances. 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 


MR. SPAULDING'S SIXTH LECTURE 

in the course on Roman History, on Friday 
evening of last week, was confined chiefly to 
the vicinity of Naples and the ‘‘Drama of Ve- 
suvius.” In presenting at first on the screen 
several fine views of the bay of Naples, he said 
that only painters and poets can do justice to its 
attractions. The historian. looking along its 
coast, reminds us that here every inch of ground 
has its special associations for the student of 
imperial Rome; and that here, also, is the re- 
gion to which poetic fancy has transferred so 
many of the thoughts and names and legends of 
the older Hellenic days. But if we would en- 
joy the united charms of land and sea in this 
realm of loveliness we must read our Virgil, or 
look upon the canvas which holds the day- 
dreams of a Claude or a Turner. Or, better 
still, let us listen to that exquisite lyric written 
by our artist-poet, Buchanan Read, and feel in 
our bodily separation from the distant scene 
that the spirit still is ‘‘drifting” on the “liquid 
sky” of the bay and ‘“‘lies under the walls of 
Paradise.” 

The old Hellenic world has left on this coas 
but few remains of its greatness. Cume (to 
the west of Naples), the first point of Italy in 
which the Hellenic settlers found a home, shows 


expression of Greek art in the age of Pisistra- 
tus. 
combines the majesty of the older architecture 
with the matchless grace of Attic art, we find, 
of course, in the Parthenon alone; but the re- 
mains of the temples of Pestum, so much more 
extensive and perfect than those of the Athenian 
Acropolis, must be considered as the most sat- 
istactory and inspiring specimens of Greek 
architecture which have been preserved for our | t 
instruction and delight. the device hit upon 


space is comparatively small; but the principal | discovered. 
object of antiquity which we find in the latter 
ci‘y, its Ronan amphitheatre, introduces us to| retained is merely to pourinto the vacant space, | the drama, the opera, the ballet, sculpture and 
a civilization widely different from that which | from which all parts of the body but the skele- 
built the Portico and temples of Poseiddnia. |ton have crumbled away, a liquid plaster, by 
She The most interesting portion of this amphithe- | means of which a perfect cast of the figure is 
ater is the substructure, which is almost perfect, | 9 
and very clearly indicates the uses which were;the few bodies which have been found since 
a 2 he vast space lying beneath the arena. i 3 
color, by William A. Wall, of New Bedford, | her 0 positively and utterly as Mrs. Belknap. Se sa 32 sid poten = method of pres 
in which that artist depicts a portion of Buz- : 
zard’s Bay, so full of points of interest for art- 
ists. 
shore and sky, with boatmen in the foreground d 
—the whole a charmingly quiet and restful sum- 
mer scene. 
season, we should want to be on Buzzard’s Bay; 
and we should want the artistic eye of Mr. Wall | © 
and his deft hand to transcribe for us its many | ¥48 but one year ago. Yet already we have i 
attractions to bear away when we left. n 


w 


¢ | cano was the chief actor, first laying the founda- 


eruption, as given by the two Plinys, the strange 


w 


by rains. 


day evening, was Pompeii, which Mr. Spauiding | ; 
The five hundred and twenty-ninth recital of | designated ‘ta Roman provincialtown.” Prelim- | town of the Etrusca 


mola.” 
He was an Englishman by | 6. two pianos, by Messrs. Swan and Turner, | of the preceding lecture, remarking that, as 
illustrating one phase of Roman life in the first 
century of our era, nothing is so significant as 


ference of the Roman youth to the marvellous 


the other side of Naples, in a dreary plain be- 
tween the mountains and the sea, still stand the 
massive temples of Poseidénia, or Pestum. Sev- 
eral views of these ruins were presented on the 
screen, one of which finely pictured the moun- 
tain as a background for the single temple; an- 
other presented the ruins of three, with lesser 
ruins between supposed to belong to a later pe- 
riod; another, supposed to be a portico, consist- 
ed of a colonnade of eighteen columns. While 
there are various opinions with regard to the 
deity, whether Neptune (the Greek Poseidon), 
or another, to whom these templea were dedi- 
cated, one was attributed to Ceres because a 
carving of the head of that deity was discovered 
on one of the columns, The differences in the 
styles of the columns were pointed out, seem- 
ing to indicate different periods, the entablature 
of one, especially, seeming of Roman origin. 
But the Greeks were not confined to rules, 
graceful effects being their aim. Views of in- 
teriors were also presented, and it has been a 


treasures throug! 
bodies have been 


was the result. 


The covering o 
mud under which 


feet) in depth. 


tegrated lava. 
foot in diameter. 
of the Italians). 


ful masses of wate 


might be called s 


it was on a promon 
lava of prehistoric 


The perfection of the Doric temple, which | which fell upon the 


over which the lav 


From Pestum to Pozzuoli the distance in|tendent of excavat 


pression which the 


With] rank designated. ¢ 
nade in the Colosseum at Rome, the lecturer | ¢ 
ild beasts were lifted from the vault, a distance 
lso described the method by which water was | a 


r naval contests, were exhibite‘l. ings a reddish hue. 


ius.” It was a tragedy in which the dread vol- | ground. 

In proof of the i 
ons for Pompeii on the hardened beds of pre-| mans with regard t 
istoric lava-currents, next inviting the early | ¢} 


verwhelming the cities which had grown up | ¢] 
The accounts of this | scientific purposes. 
With the assistar 


uildings, the temp 


ie Vesuvian observatory. The lecturer also|the ground. 


se of a series of photographic views which | the empire, and the 
ere taken at the time under the direction of | the patron goddess 


re various phenomena—first the igneous pe- changed, in a later 


nd dust which continued four days, succeeded | per part was white. 
It seems that large projectiles, some- | g 


y the force of the steam within, the white | paths, the portals of 
louds consisting of steam, while the black are | 9 
f dust and ashes. Another phenomenon wit- | and the Pantheon wi 


essed was the formation of miniature volcanos | The real object of tl 


and eruptions in the river of fire, the body of} tioned, but probably it was a temple of Augus- 
vious that leather is less musical than the | melted lava that streamed down the mountain. | tus, who was worshipped at Pompeii. The an- 
trings of the violin. All was really so enjoy- | The body of the mountain was also much larger | tiquarian may regret that the destruction, which 


revious to the eruption of 79, and the showe?| has turned out to 


larize the favorite ‘“Traumerei” (Dreams of the | of mud at that time, which in cooling encased Pompeii, did not take place at an earlier time, 


o much of the buried cities, was caused by the | when the city still w 


welling and dying away of the music of winds | heavy rains that followed the showers of ashes| the ancient Campania. Then we should have 


nd dust, converting these substances into mud. | geen its monuments 


A pleasant melange of music and readings The reason why similar destruction did not take | Roman occupation, its Greek temples, Etruscan 
will be presented to-morrow (Sunday) evening, | Place at the recent eruption was because the! paintings and archaic statues; for the city had 
Miss Anna Starbird, Prof. Geo. W. Blish and | mountain in a great measure had spent itself, | passed from the condition of straggling villages 
Mr. T. P. Ryder are known as artists of merit. | had disappeared, on the former occasion, and | into towns through the three periods—the Pelas- 
he material was not there. The information gian, the Etruscan and Samnite, the civilizations | 
hus gained is an important supplement to the | of which had changed and traffic had ceased 
Lauretta Wheelock assist in excellent selec- | Roman accounts of the destruction of Pompeii®| when it became Roman—the wealthy Romans 


THE SEVENTH LECTURE. ornamenting and m 
The subject of the seventh lecture, on Tucs- | for our knowledge o 


nary to the lecture, he alluded to authorities, | thoroughly Romani 


the domesti: utensi 


which the excavatio 


He next proceeded to review a portion 


the narrative of the younger Pliny. The indif- | rich banquet of th 
phenomenon which his uncle, the naturalist, set 
out from Misenum to observe, and the ignorance 
on the part of the latter of the noxious gases 
which caused his death, stand in marked con- 
trast with the careful observations of volcanic 
phenomena made by the lady of Boston, of no 
special scientific tastes or training, who chanced 
to be an eye-witness of the eruption of Vesu- 
vius in i872, an eruption whose various phases 
have thrown much new light upon the way in 
which Pompeii was overwhelmed. In present- 
ing the several photographic views of the moun- 
tain during the eruption, he said it was the first 
volcano that had set for its picture; and the 
phenomenon of a miniature volcano, formed in 
the flowing lava of twenty feet in depth, observed 
by Palmieri, was Jescribed by him as ‘‘the 
mountain sweating fire.” The population of 
Pompeii at the time of its destruction was about 
fifteen thousand, about one-tenth of whom were 
destroyed. Six hundred skeletons have already 
een found in the ruins, and the question of the 
causes of the loss of life has been raised. The 
city was buried in a shower of ashea which 
could not have been hot, for Piiny represented 
that the people went out during the shower with 
coverings on their heads. Earthquakes are 
among the accompaniments of eruptions, and 
mephitic gases, which even now interfere with 


under its imperial 
of courtly pleasure 
ing as this quiet a 


of Vesuvius. 


Ware finished the 


tions. 
by examples of 


roun] and pointed 
towers. 


of refinement of | 
was illustrated by 


acter in outline as 











us to-day only its desolate Acropolis. But op 


he progress of excavation, may be supposed to 


when the showers of mud descended asphyxia 


is estimated by Overbeck at from seven to eight 
meters (twenty-three to twenty-six and a half 
The lower half of this thick 
stratum Consists of gray ashes mixed with la- 
pilli, that is, the coarser particles of the disin- 
These lapilli vary in size from 
that of an ordinary pea to the thickness of a 


lapiili we come to the lava-mud (lava Cavosa 
and pozzolana, formed by the action of power- 


by the rapidly condensing vapor. 
densation, taking place in an atmosphere sat- 
urated with fine volcanic dust, resulted in what 


The method of utilizing the im- 


btained. The facts derived from a study of 


mployed are of great importance from an 
our modern stage-machinery, instead of being | archeological point of view, while the silent 
‘‘behind the scenes,” were stored in this area, | testimony which is thus given as to the way in 
and were worked from below the wooden plat- | which these victims 
form to which ‘the name arena was given. In| their death is more touching than the most pa- 
the views which were shown of this amphi- | thetic romance ever written. 
theater the broad and deep central passage and | 9 
the numerous trap-doors opening into the sub- | q 
terranean vaults could be plainly seen. 


f the garments and ornaments worn by the in- 
ividual is readily seen, and thus his wealth or 


ther views representing the latest excavations | the peculiar covering under which the buried 
ity was found are of interest as showing that 
ave a full explanation of the way in which the | the agency of fire was wholly absent from the 
forces which destroyed Pompeii. 
f twenty feet, to the floor of the arena. Hle/ were not incandescent, as has been supposed, 
nd only in rare instances were they hot enough 
introduced into the arena when the naumachia, | to give to the yellow ochres in the wall-paint- 


Next presenting a series of views of Mount! wood-work of the houses, as well as the bread, 
Vesuvius, he referred to the eruption in A. D. 79, | fruit, ete., which have been found in Pompeii, 
by which the Campanian cities of Herculaneum | was the work of dampness rather than heat, 
and Pompeii were destroyed, which terrible] similar to the effect produced upon logs or 
them talked loudly and profanely, constantly | ent season in attendance. The orchestral por- | ©atastrophe is fitly named the “Drama of Vesu- | piles which remain for a long time sunk in the 


lit in the time of Cesar an engineer con- 


rence of the younger, still attending to}tions a general view of the city was given, 
ind instruments left out; and Beethoven’s | his studies through all the threatening indica- | egg-shaped, a small place, little more than a 
Miss Nita Gaé- | tions, the visit of the elder at the house of a} mile long and about three-fourths of a mile in 
friend, his description of the preliminary phe- | w 
“Fidelio,” recitative, aria and allegro, in which | Momena, the clouds and darkness, and tragic | sented of several of the most important pubtic 
leath, were graphically related; which, full of | b 
1e voice soared gloriously above; and tliree interest though they are, give us little concep- | with the government which surrounded the 
on of the causes and results of a volcanic | forum; the city-gates and several streets; the 
pena,” by Pergolese; ‘Barcarolle,” a gondolia | ruption. Fortunately, however, the eruption temple of Hercules and the old ‘Triangular 
song, by Gordigiani, and ‘‘Au Printemps,” by of Vesuvius, which took place in April, 1872, | Forum,” belonging to the earliest period of the 
The second was especially gay and | WS closely observed, and has been very fully | city’s existence, and a portion of a Dorie col- 
described by Professor Palmieri, the director of | onnade, the columns, without bases, resting on 
Among the temples presented 


idth on an average. 


1e temple of Fortuna and that of Isis, for the 


1¢ Neapolitan government. By the aid of these | leading to the cella and portions of the peristyle. 
and other representations he described in detail | Some of these col 


triumphal arch, the marble fountain of the. 
times with explosions, are thrown up and out} forum, the amphitheater, the therma, or public 


r school of the gladiators), the street of Tombs, 


hat the great eruption was delayed till the old 


many other features of ancient Roman life ° 


it is both interesting and instructive to be able 
he said was good in the absence of something | to trace the claracteristics of Roman civiliza- 
and the committee think that a revival of con- | that he was procuring funds discreditably for Turner delivered a Sonata, by Beethoven, a better in description; but what we want is the | tion in other places than Rome. We ‘find in 
science and honor and honesty among Boston | # school in Georgia. Peleg W. Chandler is his Study, by Liszt, aad a Study by Rubinstein; | pen of George Eliot to untold this ancient Ro- | respect to its public life the small Campanian 
Mr. A. W. Swan numbers by Chopin, Schu- | man life as she has that of a later time in ‘‘Ro-|town a perfect miniature of the metropolis. 
For the few the politics of the municipality and 
the offices of religion have their attraction. 
For the many ‘‘bread and the games” are the 
chief end of man; only the ‘‘bread” is here, the 


tired” Roman, for whom neither the great city 


mouth of the Sarno, beneath the vine-clad hills 


PROF. WARE'S SIXTH LECTURE ON ARCHITECTURE. 
In this lecture, last Saturday evening, Prof. 


elements of design, first rehearsing the topics 
of the previous lecture, with additional illustra- 
The natural expression of curved and 
straight lines was then taken up and illustrated 


The value of rectangular forms as en- 
forcing by their natural expression the senti- 
ment of pictorial compositions was shown by the 
cases of Proudhon’s allegorical fresco of ‘*Ven- 
geance bringing Crime to Justice” and Raffael’s 
cartoon of ‘‘Ananias and Sapphira.” The value 


ings, which were shown to be of the same char- 


capitals of acolumn at Pastum being thrown 
upon the screen full size. 
mouldings by carving was then exp!ained, with 
examples of Norman and Gothic work, and the 
principles followed by the Greeks and Romans 
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be one cause of death. Then the people took | illustrated upon the blackboard and by ancient 
refuge from the shower of ashes in subterranean 
places, or returned to their houses for their 


examples, 
among these various forms was then shown t 
) apertures in the walls, for 
found in various places, and | dition, by his own individuality of taste an 
position, and exposure to light or shade. Fi 
f ashes and volcanic or lava- 
this ancient city was buried | were explained, and the peculiar system of inci 


sion, a hole affording the blackest of black ob 


of ourown day. Allthe points were illustrate 
by diagrams or by actual examples. The use 


Above this layer of the 
This is a thick paste of ashes | seometry and elements of architectural design. 
such as cubes, cylinders, cones, pryamids an 
spheres, various instances being cited from dif- 
ferent parts of the world in different ages. 

THE SEVENTH LECTURE. 
Prof. Ware's seventh lecture, on Wednesday 
evening, took up the record of the elements ot 


r, the heavy torrents caused 
This con- 


howers of mud. It is well 


tory formed of the hardened | geometrical principles. If his resources fail he 
times. The pasty substance | turns to theory or o precedents in his own or 
already deep layer of ashes | other arts, most of all to nature, which, how- 


and lapilli was mixed, as it were, in the air. | ever unintelligible, offers in its adaptation ot 
To this peculiar formation we owe the wonder- | means to ends, and in the admirable forms that 
ful moulds which have been found, not only of | result, invaluable suggestions. The imitation of The balance of the lot of 36 marked down 
dead bodies, but also of many movable articles | nature plays accordingly a conspicuous though 


a-mud had flowed. A valu-]|a secondary part in the decorative art. The 


able record of the flight from the doomed city | forms resulting from this combination of geo 
might have been read in the affecting story of | metrical-and natural elements are called con- 
hese impressions made in the lava-psste had /Ventional (a word also used in the sense of cus- 


by Signor Fiorelli, superi tomary), signifying that certain limits are estab- 
ions, in 1863, been earlier | lished by general agreement, beyond which the 
imitation is not to be carried. All the arts fur- 
lava-mud has so perfectly nish examples of conventions, in this sense— 
drawing, the European and Japanese conven- 
tional methods of presentation being contrasted 
In architecture and the other industrial arts a 
conventional treatment of natural forms is the 
rule, and is almost necessary; for whether in- 
troduced into the constructive system or into 
the decorative system they are controlled by 
geometrical considerations. Eyen when intro- 
duced in an independent position, like statuary, 
a conventional treatment is generally in order, 
either because the material used or the position 
occupied imposes limitations, or because the 
artistic purpose is satisfied when once the qual- 
ities for which the imitation is desired are at- 
tained. So far from its being an architect's 
object, then, to get as much of natural form into 
his design as he can, it is his place rather to get 
along without it as long as he can, and to em- 
ploy it only when nothing else will serve his 
purpose. But it does serve a purpose that noth- 
ing else will, both in carving and painting. This 
subordination of nature to art, in works of art, 
has nothing impious in it, for, as Shakespeare 
says, ‘The art itself is nature.” The lecture 
was illustrated by examples of the eonventional 
treatment of natural forms in various styles. 


erving their form was first 


of the great eruption met 


Even the quality 


Yther facts connected with 


The lapilli 


The carbonizing of the 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


THE THRONG at our retail counter attests the mer- 
ited popularity of our IMporreED HAVANA CIGAR 
trade. None but the best is our motto. Add to that 
reasonable prices, and tre thing is explained. 
JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 

18 Milk street, 


gnorance of the later Ro- 
o the place, it was stated 


PORTER and ALE, ByUss’s PORTER, GUINNESS’S 
DUBLIN Stout, Bass and other ENGLISH PALE 
ALES, Muier’s and all the best qualities of pure 
SCOTCH ALE, imported direct, and sold oy the dozen 
or otherwise. Orders from the country will be care- 
fully packed and sent by Express. 

JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 

18 Milk street. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ELEVENTH YEAR OF THE NEW ENG- 
LAND CONSERVATORY, MUSIC HALL, open: 
Feb. 12. 315 pays for 115 Lessons. 
Pupils now re :eived, E, TOURJEB, Director. 
feb3 2t 


ace of maps and illustra 





Views were also pre- 


les and edifices connected 
52 Professors. 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
>LACK GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 
New Number, $49). Funeral Flowers and Decora- 
tions a Specialty, tf augli 


Lal} 


BOARD FOR CHILDREN. — Good board 
and care for twe or three children from six to twelve, 
in a private family, near good schools. Terms rea- 
sonable. Address Mrs.C. E. WHITE, Box 76, South- 
beautiful temple of Venus, | Ville, Mass. References given. 3t jan27 
of Pompeii, with the steps 





TO INVALIDS AND OTHERS.—A lady 
vocalist, of first-class abuities, with the best of ref 
erences, would accept a few engagements to visit 
private residences to sing to invalids, or others, de- 
iring such entertainment. Address X. Y. Z., at the 
Commonwealth office, Boston. tf janzo 


umas had evidently been 
period, from the Doric to 


Ss 


THE ELEVENTH YEAR OF THE BOS- 
TON CONSERVATORY begins Monday, February 
Ith. TWENTY DOLLA‘ 8S the highest charge for Les- 
sons, including all valuable free advantages, in 
Bae CLASSES OF ONLY FouR PupPILs Eacu. Pu- 
pilsreceived now. Address 

JULIUS EICHBERG, Director. 

15t Tremont street. 


Views were also given of 


the gladiators (the barracks 


th its pedestals for deities. 


tis building has heen ques- | feb3 


2t 
BRILLIANT AND INTERESTING READ- 
NG AND DISCUSSION on SPIRITUAL SCIENCE. 
{rs. EMMA HARDINGE-BRITTEN will give a 
teading from the rare and celebrated work, “Art 
lagic,” to be succeeled by a short address and dis 
tussion, at NEW ERA HALL, Hotel Codman, 176 
remont stree:, next to the Evans House. Third 
meeting, SUNDAY EVENING, February 4th, tocom. 
mence at 7 1-2 o'clock. Subjet: “Solar and Sex 
Worship.”—‘‘Art Magic,” p. 75. tebs 


—we 


be such a preservation, of 


c-w 


ore the aspect of a town of 


3 


of atime long before the 


THE UNION HALL, 18 BOYLSTON ST. 
This new and beautiful Mall may be hired for Con- 
certs, Lectures, Entertainments, Matinees, Public Meet- 
ngs,etc. The Stage is completely furnished for Dra- 
matic Entertainments, and provided with spacious 
Dressing Rooms. Several new scenes have recently 
been added. Also the Franklin Hall,on the same 
floor, seuting about one hundred and twenty-five. 
These two Halls may be engaged for Sunday Religions 
Services. For terms and further particulars please 
; apply at the Rooms of the Boston Young Men’s Chris 
ns and Samnites had been aes Union, 18 Boylston street. . 

zed! Apart from the rich WM. H. BALDWIN, President. 
H. H. SPRAGUE, Secretary. 4t = feb3 


aking it their retreat. But 
f Roman life it is fortunate 





ls, private architecture and — 


A 


ns at Pompeii have yielded, 2 


NEW DEPARTURE, 


In the custom room at ““OAK HALL” nearly 
two hundred styles and varicties of Fancy Cas- 
simeres can be found designed for pantaloons 
e epicurean idler, the ‘‘re- | and suitings. 


: Of these nearly one hundred styles are rem- 
Tegime, nor the rendezvous 
-seekers at Baia, is so invit- 
nd luxurious retreat at the 


nants of the finest make—and from these rem- 
nants, comprising in all from 1200 to 1500 yards, 
we are making PANTALOONS TO OR- 
DER at 85.00 a pair. 

The success of this movement is so much 
greater than we supposed it would be, that for 
the next five or six days we expect to take 
orders for not less than 


One Hundred Pair 
Each Day. 


Since the opening on Thursday, the demand 
for our advertised goods has been uninter- 
rupted, the mild weather materially aiding in 
the sale of the enormous quantity of panta- 
loons prepared expressly for this sale. 


subject of the geometrical 


architectural mouldings, of 
arches, and of square-topped 


ine asa decorative element 
examples of Greek mould- 





the Greek vases, one of the 


G. W. SIMMONS & SON, 
“OAK HALL,” 


32 to 38 North St., Boston, 
febs It 


The enrichment of 





The architect's range of choice 
be limited in practice by local custom and tra- 


judgment, by considerations of scale, material, 


nally the refinements of line found at Pompei: Nor i ell 
& ( (0. 


jects, by which the effect of the mouldings wa: 
increased, a device revived in the best practicc 


of geometrical forms in surface decoration was 
then illustrated from Byzantine and Saracenic 
work, and the lecture concluded with examples 
of the employment of the old forms of solid 


re 











(Shepard, 


a 


HAVE 


TWENTY-TWO 


(22) 


—OF THE— 


FUR-LINED 


NilKNacques 


—AND— 


Circulars, 


Monday morning, which closes a recent 
purchase from the importers at 


50 cts. on the Dollar. 


This is a rare opportunity for any lady to 
secure one of the most FASHIONABLE and 
DISTINGUE garments that have ever been 
offered to the public, at prices about one- 
half the actual cost of manufacture. 


THE BALANCE CONSISTS 


—OF— 


16 SACQUES 


-—-AND— 


6 CIRCULARS. 


Ladies should give this 
their earliest attention, for 
such an opportunity is sel- 
dom offered to purchase a de- 
sirable garment at half price. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 
WINTER STREET. 


THE BEST CLOTH 


Made to order in first-class style—from the choicest 
English, French, German and American cloths—at 
reasonable prices, 

Articles always ready for delivery at the time 
promised, and orders executed at very short notice 
when required. 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT, 
Macullar, Willams & Parker, 


400 Washington Street. 


2t 





feb3 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 


Our Present Prices the Lowest. 


Asa sample of our bargaius we now offer the best 
NGLISIL ELYSIAN OVERCOATS, made to order, 
for $30, nicely made and trimmed. SUITS made to 
ineasure, from the be: t styles of winter weight Amer- 
ican goods, for $25 to $30. 


PANTALOONS, 


3 





From Franklin Mills, All-Wool goods..........- $5.00 
From Rhode Island Mills. All-Wool goods......+. 6 00 
From Eddy’s best g00U8.....c00cceeeeeeees Raaesend 7 50 
From Harris’ best goods.........++++ + ecceee8 00 
From superior Silk and Wool goods.........- e+e 9.00 
From our best London and American goods..... 10.00 


Cloth by the yard at corresponding prices. 


L. D. BOLSE & SON, 
TAILORS. 
345 Washington Street, 





SPIN, NENELT 


A Fresh Stock, at Retail by the Manufacturers, 


Macular, Williams & Parker, 


400 WASHINGTON ST., 


feb3 BOSTON. it 


OUR ODDS AND ENDS 


REMNANTS 


—AND— 


SOILED GOODS 


STILL FURTHER REDUCED IN 
PRICE TO CLOSE. 


Whitney, Warner & Frost, 


TREMONT STREET. 


jan27 ot 


W. a Pearson & Co, 


Announce that they wili offer all 


MISFIT AND SHOPWORN 
BOOTS AND SHOES 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. 
We have also made arrangements to offer during 
February, a line of LADIES’ and MISSES’ FRENCH 
KID GOAT and GLOVE CALF Boots, Shoes and 
Slippers, at a great reduction from former prices, 
The goods are fresh from the manufactory, season- 
able and warranted. 


WIL PEARSON & (0, 


21 and 23 Temple Place 


jan2z7 





5t 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 
PARKER-MEMORIAL. 
Corner Berkeley and Appleton Streets. 
Sunday Eve’g, Feb. 4, 1877, at 7 1-2 o’clock. 


GRAND CONCERT 

by Miss ANNA STARRIRD. Soprano; Miss APHIA 

4 CRAIN, Contraito; Miss MARTHA F. M.COLBY, 

Soprano; and Mr. T. P. RYDER, Pianist; with 

READINGS AND RECITATIONS 

by Prof. GEORGE W. BLISH and Miss LAURETTA 
HEELOCK. 











Tickets 35 cents.—At Ditson’s and the door. 


“WINTER AND SPRING, 1877 ! 


NOUTITER & HOOPER, 


POPULAR 





Furniture Warerooms 


Nos.7 & 8 Holmes’ Block, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, 


desire to notify the public that they have placed in 
stock a1 unusually tae line of 


DESKS, BOGK-CASES, PEDESTALS, 
EASELS, MUSIC-RACKS, CABINETS, 
EASY, RECLINING & SMOKING-CHAIRS, 
FANCY TOWEL-RACKS, Etc., Ete. 


besides their staple assortment of 


Choice Furniture! 


All at least ten per cent, less than any other house in 


CALL AND EXAMINE! 


dee30 


Union Safe Deposit 
VAULTS, 


+0 State Street, Boston! 


ESTABLISHED JAN. 1, 1868 


a#e-The favorable position, solid construc- 
tion, and accumulated safeguards suggest- 
ed by an experience of nine years, combine 
to render these vaults and safes secure from 
the attacks of burglars or the inroads of 
fire. 


SAFES TO RENT at from Ten to One Hun- 
dred Dollars. 


SPECIAL DEPOSITS of Stocks, Bonds and 
other Valuables received. 


COLLECTION and REMITTANCE of In- 
terest and Dividends attende:l to. 


INTEREST allowed on Deposits of Money, 
subject to Check at Sight.} 
Office hours from 9 o’clock A. M. to 3 o’clock. 
HENRY LEE, Manager, * 
GEO. C. LEE, Sub-Manager. 


WILLIAM MINO’ 


eg RS 
FRANCIS V. BALCH, { Solicitors, 0M tejane 


FURNITURE. 
SAMUEL sanooor & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


‘DRAMAN, SHAW & G0,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


PARLOR FUR 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
to order. 





Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England. 


Factory at East Cambridge. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


Each book may be safely received as 
: among the very best." 
($138: $12 per doz.) 


THE SALUTATION, sy L. O. Emerson. 


First-Class Church Music Book. 
(75 cents; $7.50 per dozen.) 


THE ENCORE, iyo aie tn 


First-Class Singing School Book. 


WORLD OF SONG ($2.50 Bd’s; $3 Cloth ; 
1 


84 Gilt.) 
Unrivalled Collection of Songs. 


GEMS,» = DANCE, ‘iiss ©“ 


The Most Brilliant Piano Music. 
($1.50; $13.- 


PERKINS’ ANTHEM BOOK. tye fc: 


An easy Anthem for each Sunday in the Year. 


PERKINS’ GLEE & CHORUS BOOK, 


; 5; $12 per doz.) 


MALE VOIGE GLEE BOOK. t:." 


Brief, New, Spirited Glees in abundance. 


EMERSON’S CHORUS BOOK, . 


The Best Sacred and Secular Choruses. 
Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


tf 


tt jané 


* 


($1.25, 
12 dz.) 


jan27 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 

(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,, 

CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 

rates, for 

Public or Private Parties, 

arge or small. Every requisite turvished from Tabi 

o Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 


WEDDING CAKE 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsom 
style. Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Con- 
fectionery, of all sorts. oct28 


$2 


Smuggler Cigars, 


{Var new brand which we offer to the public in full 
faith that they cannot be excelled, either in style or 
quality, by any Cigar inade in this country, and sold 
at reasonable prices. 


JOHN L. STEVENSON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Nos. 9 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 
nov25 


Doz. Small lot more of that FRENCH 
SOAP. Sent by express on receipt of 
price. at CHOATE’s, 

decl6 Under Revere House. 


ti 


REAL ESTATE. 


$.P, TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
—OF— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boson. 


dec2 tf 


Dozen for FRENCH SOAPS, 
Hyg., assorted odors, at 
CHOATE’S, 
| decl6 Under Revere House. 
Is now restored to its natural con- 
dition by the use of 
Woon’s IMPROVED 


HAIR RESTORATIVE. 


The IMPROVED ARTICLE is 
now taking the lead over all others 
leaving the hair clean, soft and 
glossy. C. A. COOK & C@., 
Chicago, Sole Agents for the 
United States and Canda,. Sold by 
all Druggists everywhere. Trade 
supplied by 
WEEKS & POTTER, 
sept2 l3teop BOSTON. 


Soc. 


GREY, 
DRY, 
FADED 


AND 


FALLING 
HAIR. 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOB-BEDS 
In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 

BOYCE BROTHERS, 

730 and 741 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 
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Parker and Martineau. 
BY F. B. SANBORN. 


ee —_ 
The republication of Theodore Parker’s books 
will never, perhaps, be attempted as a whole—. 
or not until he has become 8o strictly represent- 
ative of his time and country that it will be 
necessary to have his “‘complete works” in ev- 
ery good library. They once appealed to a large 
audience, which their author had gained for them 
by his courage and by the earnestness with 
which he sought to relieve religion of its husks 
and incumbrances. But the opinions advanced 
in them have ceased to be novel, and the temper 
of mind and soul to which they spoke no longer 
is the prevailing one. In the period of tran- 
scendentalisw there existed a positive thirst 
for some new manifestation of science, or some 
new version of history that attracts attention. 
Religion, as such, has ceased to interest the in- 
tellectual class, and has even lost much of its 
former hold on the great multitude. Every now 
and then this takes place, as it did ‘in a very 
marked manner, a hundred years ago or more, 
when Methodism in England was contending 
against the deadness of the established church, 
and when, in America, nearly every great man 
—Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, etc.—was 
an unbeliever in the prevailing theology. This 
also was the state of things which Parker found 
existing, thirty-five years ago, only it was ac- 
companied then by a strong tendency on the 
part of the New England people toward arefor- 
mation or ‘‘new departure” in religion. That 
tendency spent itself on anti-slavery, “‘spiritu- 
alism,” and various phases of the philanthropic 
spirit; and now there has succeeded a great in- 
difference to religious questions, together with 
a longing for outward unity of faith, which has 
brought the warring sects of America nearer 
together than ever they were before. The civil 
war had much to do with this, and, among many 
of the moral evils to which it gave rise, this pos- 
itive good ought to be recognized. Parker be- 
longed to the period before the war, and was 
one of the elemental forces working toward the 
grand result which our second revolution has 
brought about. Had he lived through it, he 
would also have been one of the great conserv- 
ative forces to hold the people fast to our Amer- 
ican idea, which the soldiers and the sutlers who 
have sat in high places since have ignored and 
wandered away from. He would then have ap- 
peared—as most great men of the Anglo-Saxon 
stock do—as an upholder and not an overthrower 
of what is best in religion as well as in politics. 
His warfare was against the money-changers 
and them that sold doves in the temple—against 
the false priests also, but not against the temple 
itself. 

This will appear to many readers from a pe- 
rusal of the ‘‘Discourse of Matters Pertaining 
to Religion,” which has lately been reprinted by 
Putnam of New York, with a sketch of Parker 
by his intimate friend and parishioner, Miss 
Hannah E. Stevenson of Boston. The book 
itself is well known to readers of an earlier 
day, though it has been overlooked of late. It 
was made up from lectures delivered in Boston 
in 1841-2, to large audiences, before the preacher 
was called to set up his pulpit in that city; and 
Miss Stevenson was one of the many earnest 
women who formed the nucleus of his Boston 
church—the ‘‘ Twenty-Eighth Congregational 
Society.” She knew him most intimately, and 
bas written his life with affection and sympa- 
thetic recognition of what he was and what he 
did. Mr. Cook, the incarnate lectureship, has 
lately undertaken to apply his scale and com- 
passes to Parker, and has taken down some of 
the measurements with reasonable exactness. 
But he no more comprehends what Parker was 
than the Catholies comprehended Luther. In 
his own way, and upon his own plane, Parker 
did the work of Luther—only the German lived 
to be sixty-three years old, and Parker died be- 
fore he was fifty, and while yet in the second 
stage of the reformation in which he took part. 
Perhaps this will appear in times to come as 
momentous as that which goes by the name of 
Luther. Any modern movement in the civilized 
world has a much broader stage for its manifes- 
tation than the world could give in the days of 
Charles the Fifth. He was the most powerful 
sovereign on earth then, but all his subjects put 
together were less numerous than the present 
population of the United States. When Henry 
VIIL. first began to see the gospel lightin Anne 
Boleyn’s eyes he had scarcely so many people 
in his realm as Gov. Tilden ruled over in the 
State of New York last year. Froude thinks 
he had in England and Wales less than five mil- 
lion people. The wrangles of Luther and Cal- 
vin with the pope and the priesthood did not 
disturb the quiet of a hundred million people, 
while there is now more than that number of 
Protestants. Parker was an extreme Protestant 
in his time, but Renan and Abbot have since 
gone so much beyond him that he seems almost 
orthodox; while the Darwinian and Spencerian 
and Huxleian and Tyndallian unbelievers have 
got far beyond the materialism against which 
Parker contended in 1842. He quoted, in his 
*‘Discourse,” from the then little known writ- 
ings of Comte, whose six volumes of Positive 
Philosophy were completed in the year 1842, 
when Parker published his book—and he termed 
the Frenchman an ‘‘atheist” and a “self-styled” 
atheist at that. In his later books Parker had 
more to say about Comte, in whom he took no 
delight, nor would he have done so in the latest 
forms of English materialism. He was a trans- 
cendentalist and believer in spirit rather than in 
matter; and few persons have ever done so much 
to popularize the spiritual philosophy as Parker 
did. Miss Stevenson well describes this power 
of his: ‘tHe had the rare faculty of presenting 
abstract thought in simple speech; the complex, 
metaphysical basis of his discourse was traced 
out in characters so plain that the hearer of 
humblest intellect did not feel himself puzzled 
about the meaning, while the trained scholar 
saw the excellence; lettered and unlettered lis- 
tening with equal satistaction to his lucid state- 
ments.” This remark applies to his spoken 
words better than to his published books, which 
seldom had the effect that his preaching did. 
Yet they were once very widely read, and may be 
again, if they are placed within the reach of the 
people, as is done in case of this **Discourse.” 

James Martineau, the brother of Harriet Mar- 
tineau, was a contemporary and a correspondent 
of Parker, and, though five years older, still 
lives and publishes books. His sermons have 
always been much admired in New England, 
and are, indeed, worthy of admiration, though 
more rhetorical than Parker's and more in ac- 
cordance with the accepted Unitarian doctrine. 
His ‘* Hours of Thought on Sacred Things,” 
just published by Roberts, contains twenty-five | 
short sermons, selected from the hundreds he | 
has preached, and so arranged as to form a se- | 


que: to his tormer volume, **Endeay hast : J 
: ‘ leavors nity | pended to ‘John Dunton’s Letters from New 


the Christian Life,” which he published thirty 
years since, or soon after Parker began to be a| 
power in America and in Europe. In 1843) 
Martineau had written to Parker that his “Dis- 
course” was occasionally too severe, adding, 
however, ‘*Butevery great writer must put forth | 
what is in him in his own way, and the excess 
of manly strength is healthier than the scruples 
of effeminate forbearance.” This was just, and 
justness is the character of Martineau’s mind. 
He has taken high rank also asa metaphysician 
of the second or third order, and has gained an 
honorable name in philanthropy and morals. | 
But probably he will be best remembered, after 
all, by his sermons, which, as he hints in his 
preface to this book, are a little in advance of 
the time for which they were written. There 
is an elegance ip his style anda species of grace 
in his thought to which Parker seldom attained 
—for which, indeed, he seldom sought. His 
sermons, loo, are in ‘Very strong contrast to the 
plain and weighty words of Dr. Walker, lately 
published by the same bookseller.— Springfield | 
Republican. ” | 








} 





MISCELLANY. 
A Prearvt.—Energy will do anything that can 
be done in this world; and no talents, no cir- | 
cumstances, no opportunities, will make a two- 
legged animal a man without it.— Goethe. 


Tur Gotpen-Rosiy’s Nest.—(By John W. | 
Chadwick. )— 
The golden-robin came to build his nest 
High in the elm-tree’s ever-nodding crest; 
All the long day, upon his task intent, | 
Backward‘and forward busily he went, 





Gathering from far and near the tiny shreds | 


That birdies weave for little birdies” beds ; 
Now bits of grass, now bits ot vagrant string, 
And now some queerer, dearer sort of thing. 
For oa the lawn, where he was wont to come 
In search of stuff to build his pretty home, 
We dropped one day a lock of golden hair 
Which our wee darling easily could spare, 
And close beside it tenderly we placed 

A lock that had the stooping shoulders graced 
Of her old grandsire; it was white as sbow, 
Or cherry-trees when they are all ablow. 

Then throve the golden-robin’s work apace ; 
Hundreds of times he sought the lucky place 

W here sure, he thought, in his bird-fishion dim. 
Wondrous provision had been made for him. 
Both locks, the white and golden, disappeared ; 
The nest was finished, and the brood was reared ; 
And then there came a pleasant summer's day 
When the last golden-robin flew away. : i 
Ere long, in triumph, from its leafy height, 

We bore the nest so wonderfully dight, 

And saw how prettily the white and gold 
Made warp and woot ot many a gleaming fold. 


| made in 1695. 


Paris Brooxs a8 4 Pustic SPEAKER.— 

Mr. Brooks lectures, as he preaches, to crowded 

houses and at lightning rapidity. The effect 

was like that of an electrical shock upon a cir- 

cle of school children. It thrilled us through, 

waked us up, and set us talking. Mr. Brooks 

is a preacher, not a professor—that is evident. 

A sentence of his first lecture gives the idea 

better than I can: ‘‘It is good to be a Herschel 

and describe the sun; but it is better to be a 

Prometheus and bring the sun's fire down to 

men.” It is the personality of the man that 

produces the effect. But Mr. Brooks’s person- 

ality is not that of the ideal orator. It is neither 

the personality of a Beecher nor that of a 

Phillips. Itis simply the magnetism of a great, 

ingenuous, manly boy, devoid of self-conscious- 

ness and dead in earnest. When he raises him- 

self to his six feet four inches of stature, his 

huge and shapely proportions, his great, healthy, 

boyish face, full cheeked and ruddy, yet clear 

cut and classical, are impressive and impusing, 

but there the orator ceases. With the first sen- 

tence uttered he violates the most sacred prin- 

ciples of oratory as taught in the schools. If 
he should venture to appear in our rhetorical 

exercises he would be torn to shreds by a volley 

of criticism. He gestures? Yes. An ener- 

getic contortion of the shoulders and upper arms, 

a sudden elevation of the head, followed in- 

stantly by its depression, a peculiar upward and 
outward jerk of the chin as if his collar were 
uncomfortably close, a habit of caressing with 
expanded hand his full chest and aldermanic 
stomach, a fitful way of pouncing precipitately 
with both hands at his manuscript if a leaf is to 
be turned—these are the gestures of a man in 
terrific haste and terribly inearnest. His enun- 
ciation is even more headlong. After a start- 
ling snatch at the first word, and a vigorous 
blow at the second, he executes the most aston- 
ishing dashes of speed. He sometimes stumbles 
for a moment, but recovering himself with a 
gasp and in nervous haste he darts around a logi- 
cal corner and flies on, leaping over rhetorical 
hedges, hurdles and ditches in his course. Such 
elocution is the very steeple-chase of oratory. 
It is exciting for the spectator, who is kept in 
a little fear lest the courser fail to finish the 
spurt through a long parenthesis without mis- 
hap, or lest he slip upon some liquid sentence, 
or strike his foot plumply against a serics of 
consonants. You feel that he is nearing dan- 
ger, and you almost hold your breath in sus- 
pense, but he is up and away again with re- 
doubled energy. He may reel for a moment, 
but never quite falls. Le is possessed with 
what he himself quotes as ‘‘the very demon of 
preaching.” On the whole, Brooks’s delivery 
is strongly suggestive of that of an impulsive 
boy, who, panting from excitement and hard 
running, comes dashing into the house, and, 
catching his breath with every word, attempts 
to tell the story of some mishap or adventure 
which he has just come from witnessing. 
Brooks is easy to remember for the very rea- 
son, perhaps, that makes it difficult to follow 
him. His lectures are all like an exciting chase, 
full of incident and easy to describe. His ora- 
tory—aside from the element of earnestness— 
we may do well to forget, but his matter is 
weighty and shapely. He unconsciously gave 
the secret of his own success when he said, in 
substance: ‘“*The minstrel who comes before 
you to sing a song will be praised for his musi- 
cal voice, his wit, his rhythm; the messenger 
who comes in breathless to hand you a message 
may be soon forgotten, but the message will 
have done its work.”—MNew Haven cor. Chris- 
tian. Union. 


Tue Sineinc Lesson.—(By Jean Ingelow. )— 
A nightingale made a mistake ; 
She sang a few notes out of tune, 
Her heart was ready to break, 
And she hid from the moon. 
She wrung her claws, poor thing! 
But was far too proud to speak ; [ 
So tucked her head under her wing, 
And pretended to be asleep! 
A lark, arm-in-arm with a thrush, 
Came sauntering up to the place ; 
The nightingale felt herself blush, 
Though feathers hid her face. 
She knew they had heard her song, 
She felt them snigger and sneer, 
She thought this life was too long, 
And wished she could skip a year. 
“Oh, nightingale!” coo'd a dove, 
“Oh, nightingale! what's the use, 
You bird of beauty and love, 
Why behave like a goose? 
Don't sulk away from our sight 
Like common, contemptible fowl]; 
You bird of beauty and delight, 
Why behave like an owl? 
“Only think of all you have done; 
Only think of all you can do; 
A false note is really fun 
For such a bird as you! 
Lift up your proud little crest, 
Open your musical beak ; 
Other birds have to do their best; 
You need only speak.” 
The nightingale shyly took 
Her head from under her wing, 
And, giving the dove a look, 
Straightway began to sing. 
There was never a bird could pass, 
The night was divinely calm; 
And the people stood on the grass, 
To hear that wonderful psalm! 


The nightingale did not care, 
She only sang to the skies ; 
Her song ascended there, 
And there she fixed her eyes. 
The people that stood below 
She knew but little about; 
And this story’s a moral, I know, 
If you'll try to find it out! 


Op Boston.—The first report of the Record 
Commissioners, appointed in accordance with 
an act passed by the city government July 6, 
1875, has been presented to the Common Coun- 
cil. Tne commissioners, Messrs. William H. 
Whitmore and William S. Appleton, quote from 
the act authorizing their appointment, to wit: 
“To complete, as far as practicable, the record 
ot births, deaths and marriages in the town and 
city of Boston prior to A. D., 1849; and they 
remark that a reasonable construction of the 
duties of the commissioners seems sto include 
therein all such investigations as will directly 
assist in perfecting the record of the vital sta- 
tistics of Boston.” The report states that the 
earliest directory of the inhabitants of the town 
was published in 1789, and contained 1474 
names; the second in 1796, containing 3531 
names. No earlier list of names is known to 
be in print, except two given in Nathaniel Dear- 
born’s ‘Boston Notions” (1848), and one ap- 





England,” published by the Prince Society in 
1867. The various writers who have treated of 
our local history have apparently been unable 


| to make any attempt at supplying the names of 
! the earlier inhabitants, or, indeed, of those liv- 


ing here at any date prior to 1789; they have 
all failed to write a town history of Boston. 

As is well known, a great proportion of the 
towns of New England possess full and satisfac- 
tory histories, not only of the acts of the com- 
munities, but of all families resident therein. 
Of Boston it may be said that much has been 
written about the town, and but very little about 
the citizens. Although the records in charge 
of the city clerk, outside of the books of the 
town and of the selectmen, are very scanty, a 
number of valuable papers have been found in 
the custody of the board of overseers of the 
poor, and in this collection are portions of the | 
tax lists of 1674 and 1676, and fortunately the | 
missing parts are not parallel. 


There are in| 
the State House tax lists for 1687 and 1688, and | 
in the city clerk's office a list of inhabitants | 
Appendix A of the report makes | 
an extract from a report of the joint committee 
on the Public Library of 1875, containing some 
special intormation in regard to the deficiencies 


| in the city records, from which it appears from | 
}a statement by N. A. Apollonio, city registrar, 


that the records of births, marriages and deaths 
in Boston have been kept systematically since 
1849, which, however, covers but a brief part | 
of the settiement of the town. Assuming that! 
the annual number of births is about three in/ 
every one hundred inhabitants, and the deaths 
about the same, it appears that from 1630 to 
1700 the probable average population was 3000; 
giving 90 births per annum, and in 70 years | 
6300 births. Our record has about 1850 births. 
From 1700 to 1744, average population, 13,000; 
| births, 390 per annum, or for 44 years 17,160) 
| births. Our record has 20,000 for the whole 
| period, and is therefore reasonably full. From 
| 1744 to 1807, average population, 20.000: births, 
| 600 per annum; for 63 years, 37,800 births. 
Our record has about 5000 names, or not one 
;}seventh. From 1807 to 1849, average popula- | 
ition, 70.000; births, 2100 per annum; tor 42 
years, 88,200 births. Our meager record is for | 
3500 births. We see then that for ebout a cen- 
tury, viz.. from 1744 to 1849, the births must, 
have amounted to at least 125,000, and our rec- 
ords preserve the names of but 8500, or less 
than seven per cent. As to deaths, the record | 
is even worse. Out of at least 60,000 dearhs | 
which have occurred in Boston between 1630 
and 1810, we have a record of some 4700 only. | 


Insfact, these statistics are almost entirely want- 


Yet at the same time we are able to fix 
considerable ‘accuracy the number of 


Dn 

wth 

deaths, since a weekly table was published for 
many years in the newspapers. 
riages, in any particular period, the number is 


As to the mar- 


about the same percentage of the deaths, and 

robably about two-thirds of the marriages. 
We also see that in regard to the births the de- 
ficiencies occur mainly in the century from 
1744 to 1849, and that, owing to the increase in 
population, the greatest number of the unre- 
corded deaths occurred during the eighteenth 
century. The report of the commnissioners then 
goes on to give the result of their labors, mak- 
ing a volume of one hundred and seventy pages, 
and with an index of names, a volume of one 
hundred and eighty-three pages, composed 
mostly of names and statistics of the deaths, 
baptisms, marriages, births and tax-payers of 
“ye olden time.” 


Winter.—(By Lucy Larcom.)— 
‘‘Who ia that white-faced old man 
Outside, at the window: pane, 

That muttered and sighed, as away he ran 
Into the sleet and rain; 

Crying to some one behind, 

Calling to some one before, 

One whom he cannot find, 

One who will come no more?” 


That old man has sisters three ; 

One he has never seen; 

On a throne of roses afar sits she, 

And the whole world owns her a queen. 
But out of her riches and power 

Nothing has she to spare— 

Not so much as a flower— 

For the lonsome wanderer there. 


One sister beside him delayed, 

And tries his thin fingers to hold; 

But the storm her garments shredded and frayed, 
And she sank benumbed with the cold. 

And ever he prays and cries, 
And over her silence grieves ; 

Behind him, alas! she lies 
Buried in the golden leaves. 


One happy young face before 
Looks back, between clouds ard drift, 
With a sudden smile, and is seen no more; 
And the pilgrim follows, swift 
As a flash of the noon-day light; 
With wail and reproach and shout 
He follows, through day and night, 
Till again the face peeps out. 
This fairest sister of all 
Will laugh in the old man’s face, 
Will challenge him onward with merry call, 
To measure with her a race, 
Till, weary and lame, he falls, 
Amid rosebuds and springing fern. 
She flies with the wind, and calls; 
But never will she return. 


For the pale-faced pilgrim without 
Is Winter, the lonesome king, « 
Calling back to Autumn with dreary shout, 
And hurrying on toward Spring. 
As Summer rules over the flowers, 
Over ice and snow reigns he, 
Lo! there at the pane he glowers, 
And shakes his white scepter—sce! 
—St. Nicholas. 


A Watk 1n Lonpon.—A strange city indeed! 
a world in itself, and one so large and so infi- 
nitely varied that no man can say he has seen 
it all. I set off fora long day’s ramble round 
it one day lately, and, although I went over com- 
paratively little ground, almost every phase of 
human existence had passed before the mind's 
eye, and the immensity of this great ocean of 
life produced an indefinable sense of sadness, 
one knew not why or wherefore. I met an 
American, that very day, who told me that he 
had been in London two days, and had “seen it 
all.” I lived in it once for some years at a 
stretch, and have spent weeks lately in going to 
and fro in it, but my belief is that I have seen 
a mere speck of it, and most of the different 
populations who inhabit it are an utter mystery 
tome. London is not bounded on the east by 
Charing Cross or Temple Bar, and on the west 
by the Alexandra Hotel, as many of my Amer- 
ican friends seem to believe. I set out for my 
fifteen hours’ tour from Charing Cross, a spot 
once familiar enough, but now scarcely recog- 
nizable. Where is the lion whose tail used to 
stick up so proudly from the top of Northum- 
berland House? Where is the house itself? 
All swept away—a great street cut through its 
site, and that wonderful Thames embankment 
stretching away from it far down toward the 
city. Itseems but the other day since a huge 
layer of deep, black mud formed the border of 
the Thames, and since a favorite amusement of 
the street-lounger was to throw over pennies 
from the bridge for ragged boys—mud-larks, as 
they were called—to go struggling and groping 
for. Now there is a street broader than Fifth 
Avenue in New York, and oh! how much better 
paved and lit! The roadway is as smooth a3 the 
roads through Central park. My friend, Mr. 
Bonner, could drive **Dexter” along it at his top- 
most speed without running over anything bigger 
than the twig of atree. Yetthe Londoners are 
always compiaining about their gas and their 
pavements—both of which seem to me very 
nearly perfect. I should like to put the growl- 
ers in some other places I could mention, and 
make them live there at least a year. 

Perhaps it was the thought of New York 
streets that took me very soon into a place which 
has rather a suspicious look—which, indeed, 
resembles very closely one of those ‘tsample 
rooms” in your city, to reach which the thirsty 
pilgrim goes down two or three steps and then 
passes through along passage and opens a glass- 
door at the end. Such is the approach to the 
rooms whither I am now bent—dull, shabby, not 
altogether respectable in outward appearaace, 
although the street outside is good enough. I 
open the door, and find a very courteous gentle- 
man writing at a table in a mean-looking and 


So that my neighbors said of him, 
He was so wise 

That he was never meant for earth, 
But for the skies. 

But I would not believe a word 
Of what they said; 

Nor will I, even now, although 
My boy is dead. 

For God would be most wicked, if, 
When all the earth 

Is in the travail of a new 
And heavenly birth, 

As often as a little Christ is found 
With human breath, 

He, like another Herod, should resolve 
Upon its death. 


But should you ask me how it is 
That yours can stay, 

Though mine must spread its little wings 
And fly away, 

I could but say, that God, who made 
This heart of mine, 

Must have intended that its love 
Should be the sign 


Of his own love; and that if he 
Can think it right 

To turn my joy to sorrow, and 
My day to night, 

I cannot doubt that he will turn, 
In other ways, 

My winter darkness to the light 
Of summer days. 


I know that God gives nothing to 
Us for a day; 

That what he gives he never cares 
To take away. 


And when be comes and seems to make 
Our glory less, 

It is that, by-and-bye, we may 
The more confess 

That he has made it brighter than 
It was before— 

A glory shining on and on 
For evermore. 

And when I sit and think of this, 
I am so glad, 

That half it seems that never more 
Can I be sad. 


Some EncGiisuo Worruies.—I noticed in the 
Penn Monthly, some little time ago, a statement 
that the British Museum libraries had only this 
year, or very lately, recognized the fact that Sir 
William Petty, a contemporary of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, was the author of the observations 
on the Bills of Mortality of London, Dublin, 
etc., more than two hundred years ago. If so, 
they must have been very careless, for John 
Evelyn in his diary for March 22, 1674, after a 
long account of Sir William, adds: “He is 
author of the ingenious deductions from the 
bills of mortality which go under the name of 
Mr. Graunt; also of that useful discourse of 
the manufacture of wool, and several others, in 
the register of the Royal society.” He was, in 
fact, the first, or one of the first, who in Eng- 
land wrote wisely on statistical subjects, as Sir 
Josiah Child also did, a little later. Evelyn and 
Aubrey both praise him and give sketches of 
his life. Evelyn says: ‘Sir William was the 
son of a mean man in Sussex, and sent from 
school to Oxon, where he studied philosophy, 
but was most eminent in mathematics and me- 
chanics; proceeded Dr. of Physick, and was 
grown famous, as for his learning, so for his 
recoverins a poor wench that had been hanged 
for felony; and her body having been begged 
(as the custom is) tor the anatomy lecture, he 
bled her, put her to bed to a warm woman, and 
with spirits and other means restored her to 
life. The young scholars joined and made her 
a little portion, and married her to a man who 
had several children by her, as I have been 
assured, she living fifteen years after.” This 
story, though improbable, seems to be true. 
Evelyn goes on: ‘‘There is nct a better Latin 
poet living when be gives himsePf that diver- 
sion; nor is his excellence less in council and 
prudent matters of state. There were not in 
the whole world his equal for a superintendent 
of manufacture and improveme.it of trade, or 
to govern a plantation. If I were a prince I 
should make him my second counsellor at least. 
There is nothing difficult to him. He is, be- 
sides, courageous, so that when Sir Aleyn Brod 
erick sent bim a challenge upon a difference 
*twixt them in Ireland, Sir Wiliiam, though ex- 
ceedingly purblind, accepted the challenge, and, 
it being his part to propound the weapon, de- 
sired his antagonist to meet him with a hatchet 
or an axe in a dark cellar, which the other, of 
course, refused. Sir William was, with all this, 
facetious and of easy conversation, friendly and 
courteous, and had such a facuity of imitating 
others that he would take a text and preach, 
now like a brave orthodox divine, then falling 
into the Presbyterian way, then to the phanati 
cal, the Quaker, the monk, the friar, the Popish 
priest, with such admirable action and altera- 
tion of voice and tone as it was not possible to 
abstain from wonder, But it was very rarely 
that he would be prevailed on to oblige the 
company with this faculty, and that only among 
most intimate friends. My lord duke of Or- 
mond once obtained it of him, and was almost 
ravished with admiration; but by-and-bye he 
fell upon a serious reprimand of the faults and 
miscarriages of some princes and governors, 
which, though he named none, did so sensibly 
touch the duke, who was then lieutenant of Ire- 
land, that he began to be very uneasy, and 
wished the spirit laid which he had raised, for 
he was neither able to endure such truths, nor 
could he but be delighted. At last Sir William 
melted his discourse to a ridiculous subject, and 
came down from the joint stool on which he had 





ill-ventilated apartment. We chat for a few 
moments until the general aspect of the place | 
begins to give me a creeping sensation down my 
back, and the ‘“‘horrors” steals gently over the 
spirits. Then I go into an inner room, where I | 
find another courteous gentleman hard at work } 
at a second-hand sort of desk. The chairs are | 
worth about five shillings each, and the carpet | 
would be dear at $10. It is not quite big enough | 
to conceal the nakedness of the floor. From! 
the one window in this apartment there is a view | 
which at once reduces me to a state of horrible 


dejection. There is nothing so depressing in| 





and this window looks out upon such a slum— | 
an abject rookery, with an empty “‘lot” before | 
it, covered with broken flower pots, dead cats, 
tin-cans with holes in them, old bones, and all | 
the nameless litter and rubbish which finds its | 
way, from heaven knows where, on to any va- | 
vant piece of ground in London. The thin | 
grass is all black with soot, and the pitch-coy- 
ered palings at the back torm a fit accessory to | 
the squalid houses just beyond, with poverty and | 
misery stamped even upon the windows. From 
one of these windows hangs out a garment which 
may once have been intended for a shirt, but 
which now might perhaps be used as a pocket- 
handkerchief if it were not so dirt-begrimed. 
From another window there is a dreary old wo- 
man leaning, gaunt and haggard, with her gray 
hair all matted as if a comb had never been 
through it. The rain is coming down steadily 
—that small, broken, penetrating rain which is 
peculiar to London, and which wets you through 
without making any show or fuss about it, and 
which neither umbrella nor overcoat enables you 
to dodge. Truly a sufficieatly gloomy lookout 
for any man who has visitors to receive or work 
to do—a room altogether aot fit even for a news- 
paper reporter, who is accustomed to be shoved 
into all sorts of dog-holes to do his work. 
What, then, are these melancholy rooms—a 





second rate lawyer's office, a bill broker's, or | 


perhaps a wine merchant's who docs a little 
business in usury as well as in doctoring sher- 


ries and ports? No, this is the eatublishment 


which the United States have set up for carry- | 


ing on whatever busimess they may have with 
the British government. These two back rooms 


| below the basement are the ‘American Lega- 


tion.” Mr. Hoppin, whom I saw in the first 


| room, or Judge Pierrepont in the second, made 


‘no remark about the half-underground tenement 
in which I found them; but there was a pensive 
expression about their mouths which showed 
that the genius loci was doing its fell work upon 
them, and that the *‘blues” were gradually eat- 
ing into their very bones. If any misunder- 
standing occurs between the two governments I 
shall always think that it was owing to the Amer- 
ican minister having been thrust away in a dingy 
room where he could only see dead cats and 
dogs, and ragged shirts and drawers hung out 


to dry.—L. J. Jennings, in New York World. 


this world as a London ‘‘slum” en a wet day, | I 


| else. 


stood; but my lord would not have him preach 
any more. He never could get favor at court 
because he outwitted all the projectors that came 
near him. Having never known such another 
genius I cannot but name these particulars, 
among a multitude of others. He was very 
negligent himself, and rather so of his person, 
and of a philosophic temper. ‘What a to-do-is 
here!’ he would say; ‘1 can lie in straw with 
as much satisfaction.’ This was in his fine 
house, where his wife would have everything 
magnificent.” 

This is a long story, but worth quoting, and 
have done so to show how well worth reprint- 
ing this “Diary of John Evelyn” is. It first 
appeared in 1818, and there have been several 
English editions, but none printed here, though 
G. P. Putnam & Sons issued the last cheap 
London edition with ‘their imprint, in 1870. 
Evelyn was a great traveller for those days, a 
scholar, a virtuoso, and a man of infinite ser- 
vice to his country and the world. He saw the 
great fire of London, in 1666, and has described 
it in this diary as well as De Foe or anybody 
After the fire he says he saw ‘200,000 


| people of all ranks and degrees dispersed and | 


} lying along by their heaps of what they could (hear the pulpit; and then we go lo the Corcoran 


save from the fire, and, though ready to perish | 
| for hunger and destitution, yet not asking one | 
| penny for relief, which to me appeared a stran- | 
ger sight than any I had yet beheld.” This re- | 
minds one of the great Boston fire, and shows | 
how much alike, at the core, are the people ot | 
England and of New England. Travelling in| 
Holland, in 1641, he says: ‘From Dort, being | 
desirious to hasten toward the army, I took | 
wagon to Rotterdam, where we were burried in | 
less than an hour, though it be ten miles dis- | 
tant—so furtously do these Foremen drive |” | 
This is what was then reckoned speed in a jour- | 
j ney. Evelyn’s style deserves greater praise 
}than it has ordinarily received; he wrote al- | 
most as well as Dryden, and better than Addi- | 
son, who has been so much celebrated. He | 
lived to be eighty-six years old, Pepys, his 
friend, and the other famous diarist of his time, 
dying in 1703. Evelyn, then eighty-three years | 
ola, was invited to be one of the pall-bearers ot | 
Pepys, but could not go to the funeral.— Boston 
cor. Springfield Republican. | 


Tue Cacra-Lity.—At this time we know of | 
no flower so desirable tor the sitting-room as | 
the calla, or Egyptian lily—sometimes called 
the Nile, also Ethiopian lily. Travellers say | 
this lily grows on the banks of the Nile and is 


| more plainly to be discerned than in the original 


bleeding hearts. The latter flowers are sha 
like a heart with an arrow through the center; 
just like a human heart. Hence the name in 
some floral catalogues, dicenter. It is amusing 
and suggestive to analyze,one of these bleed- 
ing hearts. In the first place remove two little 
pockets or baskets with handles, grown of a 
texture as fine as arose leaf. These are the 
curolla and the blossom, and tenderly inclose 
both the right and left lobe of the heart. Now 


plainly revealed. The stamens or thread-like 
filaments, six in number, form a trio on each 
side, and start boldly outward, when they re- 
curve, joining the style at its apex; thus form- 


gans in a lily, where they stand alone and inde- 
pendent they here cling to the style, in other 
words, to the arrow, that pierces them. Now, 
if we are ever to be transmogrified into the lower 
life of a plant, we had rather bea lily than a 
bleeding heart; the former is a more perfect 
flower, ip its moral suggestions, at least. 

A hint. If the present rapidly revolutioniz- 
ing belief is true that for countless ages all the 
force of the universe, especially a three-fold 
power of mineral, vegetable and these lower 
animal lives, has been at work to produce the 
higher human type, itis possible this little heart 
flower was all the heart that for ages we pos- 
sessed. So let us cherish it for its lesson of 
himility, as well as for its beauty. If we ac- 
cept the above hint, we must confess we do not 
like all of ourrelations. We do not like deadly 
nightshade. But the poor nightshade did not 
make itself, and, like the ‘‘poor Indian,” is fast 
being absorbed into a higher type of being, 
where ‘‘it shall shine as the stars forever and 
ever;” except when it draws rosy curtains for 
refreshing slumber, which recuperates, for new 
duty and new day, with no storms, toil or sor- 
row. This threefold force or trinity of matter 
commends itself to our fine senses, but the per- 
meating life-priociple which pervades it we un- 
derstand but little. Like the wind, it bloweth 
where it listeth. It beams in a flower, or rests 
in the form of a dove over the highest culmina- 
tion of a divine trinity, in ‘*Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost.” We never look at a flower but 
we seem to feel its divinity; and we never gaze 
ut the doves in this quiet neighborhood but we 
think them divine symbols. 

Take a clump of dielytra, or bleeding-heart, 
from the border before the ground freezes in 
autumn; set itin an eight-inch flower-pot, the 
soil barely covering the top germs; water it and 
sprinkle over it a little more fine soil. Now 
put it in a dark place, where it will not be too 
dry, nor damp enough to mould. Let it remain 
in the dark just as you would a potted crocus, 
hyacinth or lily-of-the-valley, from one to two 
months. Strong roots are now formed, and 
you have nothing to do but to bring it to the 
light and keep it above freezing point to have 
gaily blooming red-hearts, pierced with a white 
arrow, all through the last of. winter and during 
the spring months, till this bardy herb shows its 
colors, with a little apparent triumph, in early 
May, in your garden. When it is done bloom- 
ing it can be turned again into the garden to 
multiply all summer, when the same process 
can be repeated. Not so with our hyacinths; 
these must be imported every autumn to give 
satisfaction. 

I see, little bee, thou art related to me; 
The worm is my sister and thine; 
And all that has life, a plant or a tree, 
Has something of thine and of mine. 
—R. M. Crocker. 

Tue ‘Lourse Home” anp Corcoran ART- 
Gattery.—The man most noted for his bene- 
factions in Washington is Mr. William W. Cor- 
coran. The Corcoran Art-Gallery, the magni- 
ficent church which his gift® did the most in 
building, and the ‘‘Louise Home,” are among his 
many generous and noble works. ‘The Louise 
Home” is the charity of which he himself is most 
fond, it having been named after his wife and 
only daughter, both of whom died, the wife at 
the age of twenty-three, and the daughter, Mrs. 
Eustace, at twenty-eight, leaving three children, 
whom the grandtather has the charge of. Ap- 
proaching the Home, one sees a palace with 
handsome grounds and fine entrance, and over 
a marbled-floored hall we are ushered into a 
pleasant reception-roum, containing fine paint- 
ings from old masters, and a cabinet of articles 
made by the ladies of the house and sold for 
their benefit. The home will accommodate 
sixty. There are, however, but thirty-one ad- 
mitted. ‘The inmates are invited by a Board of 
Directresses, and call themselves the guests of 
Mr. Coreoran. Most of the ladies are trom the 
South, those who were injured by the war; they 
are admitted at the age of fiftv, or older. In- 
variably they are from the best circles of soci- 
ety, whom poverty, infirmity and o!d age have 
overtaken. The lady who showed us about had 
the manners of a queen. She was handsomely 
dressed in black, her waving white hair was 
partially concealed by a fancitul white illusion 
cap, with long white muslin pendants; one deli- 
cate hand was encased in » white kid glove, the 
other ungloved, and a broad, white, knit scarf 
was gracetully thrown over her shoulders. She 
said, ‘*I’m a very old lady, but I’m never sick.” 
The house has every elegance and comfort. 
The library contains the works of Cooper, Wal- 
ter Scott, Irving, Shakespeare, Mrs. Browning, 


etc. A fine portrait of Mr. Corcoran hangs 
upon the wall. He is now seventy-six years of 
age. There are valuable paintings all about the 


house, and in the directresses’ room the chairs 
have the monogram “L. H.” for *‘Louise Home.” 
To-day, ebasing and romping gaily round the 
corridors, are two beautiful little children, a col- 
ored girl in charge of them, while they cheer 
the heart of one of the old ladies whom they 
have come to visit. The elegant parlor of the 
Home is furnished with furniture which was that 
ot Mr. Corcoran’s daughter, Mrs. Eustace; the 
portraits of wife and daughter, both beautiful, 
are upon the wall, and also the three grand- 
children over the marble mantle. Large mir- 
rors, choice furniture from Vienna, the same 
piano which Mrs. Eustace played upon, and all 
articles associated with those dear and gone, 
adorn the room. The old lady says: ‘This is 
Mr. Corcoran’s darling charity.” In the center 
of the house is a court open to the roof, sur- 
rounded by four stories of rooms, which open 
out upon balconies that run all around the build- 
ing, the stairways ascending from the vestibule. 
On one side, all the way up, are four double 
! rooms; on the other, eight single rooms. They 
are furnished after the best style, with marble- 
top bureau, table, wardrobe, rocking-chair, ete., 
etc., while each lady brings pictures and orna- 
ments of her own, as she chooses. The Home 
cost $200,000, has an endowment of $250,000, 
and is under the direction of a board of trustees. 

Coming from the home we pass the Corcoran 
church (Episcopal), where every Sunday the 
devout old ladies are seen occupying their seats 





Art-Gaillery, three days in the week open to visi- 
tors free, and three days by a small admission 
of twenty-tive cents. 


COLLINS’ 


he heart, whi i i jg | Celebrated Medicated Porous Plaster, forming the 
t , which was a little hidden before, is qraaiians corestes & 
utterly surpassing all other Plasters heretofore in use. 
They accomplish more in one week than the old Plas- 
ters ina whole year. They do not palliate, they CURE. 
Instant relief afforded in 


ing a perfectly-shaped heart; unlike these or- | Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Cramps, St. Vi- 
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VOLTAIC 
PLASTERS. 


An Electro-Galvanic Battery, combined with the 


ent in the world of medicine, and 


tus’ Dance, Sciatica, Hip Complaints, Spinal Af- 
fections, Nervous Pains and Irritations, Epilepsy 
or Fits proceeding from Shocks to the Nervous 
System, Ruptures and Strains, Bruises, Fractures, 
Contusions, Weak Muscles and Joints, Nervous 
and Feeble Muscular Action, Great Soreness and 
Pain in any Part of the Body, Weak and Painful 
Kidneys, Great Tenderness of the Kidneys, and 
Weak and Lime Back, caused by Chronic Inflam- 
mation of the Kidneys. 

So confident are the ype eiengg in the great value 
of this Plaster over all other Plasters that they do 
not hesitate to WARRANT it to possess greater, far 
eater, Curative properties than all othe:s combined, 
while the price of each, viz., 35 cents, is within the 
reach of every sufferer in the land. Insist, therefore, 
upon having what you call for. 


Sold everywhere. Sent by mail, carefully wrap- 
ped and wirranted, on receipt of price, 25 cents for 
one, $1.25 for six, or $2.25 for twelve, by WEEKS 
& POTTER, Proprietors, Boston. 4t jan27 


FOR 1877! 


“The Commonwealth” 
NEWSPAPER 


will seek, during the ensuing year, more than ever, to 
secure a welcome from the intelligent and progress- 
ive members of the community, interested in 


The Advanced Thought of New 
England. 


The best sayings of EMERSON, PHILLIPS, ALCOTT, 
WEISS, WASSON, HIGGINSON, ConwaY, Mrs. HOWE, 
Mrs. LIVERMORE, Mrs. STONE, GANNETT, and the 
other forerunners of opinion and conviction, will be 
gathered up and presented as soon as uttered, and 


in systematic and methodical form. 

The brave and satisfying discourses of Rev. M.J. 
SAVAGE will contigue to be a feature of the paper. 

As hitherto THE COMMONWEALTH will be a firm 
supporter of Republican politics, an index of literary 
development, a friend to woman-suffrage, temper- 
ance, labor-reform, and all elevating causes that ask 
the attention and respect of the community. It wil 
try to he bright; to enliven every home; to be com- 
prehensive, concise and laconic; holding to the hard 
among politicians, integrity 


money faith, honor 


everywhere, and unlimited contempt for pharisaism 
and humbuggery in general In a word, it will be, 
as hitherto, only much more 80, as time and opportu- 
nity are given us for more successfully working out 
our plans. 

“PUBLIC OPINION.” 

Our newspaper brethren are quick to di tect a good 
journal, and therefore we quote a word or two from 
a few of them upon **THE COMMONWEALTH” to show 
the uniform quality of their commendations. 


The Boston Journal -ays—and in so doing but her- 
alds the universal encomium :— 

The Commonwealth has always been a neat-looking, 
well made up, high-toned, enterprising weekly, ac- 
ceptable in the family and exerting a good influence 
on the public; and we are glad to see that it is likely 
to a. least double its present years in prosy erity. 


Zion’s Herald, of the Methodist persuasion, re- 
marks for the religious brotherhood :— 

The Commonwealth 13 one of the handsomest news- 
papers, mechanically, that comes to our office. It» 
editor fills its pages with an admirable variety of lit- 
erary miscellany. His leaders are usually pointed 
and wholesome comments and criticisms upon the 
events of the hour. Every department of the paper 
is conducted with admirable fairness and ability. 


The Salem Gazette, an excellent representative of 
the interior State journals, adds these comments :— 

The Commonwealth is a well-edited paper, and in- 
teresting both as regards its original and selected 
matter. It was originally started as a political organ, 
understood to express the views of a coterie of men 
of “advanced” views in volitics. Like all such special 
organs, however, it became a burden to, and a tax 
upon, its owners. It was a species of property of 
which the more a man owned the poorer he migut be 
said to be. In this condition Mr. Slack took it, re- 
lieving those responsible for its existence of a bur- 
den; and for years he has conducted it upon business 
principles and with general fairness and ability, till 
now it is a well established and paying newspaper, 
and welcomed every week by a handsome list of sub- 
scribers. 

But the constant readers of a journal are, perhaps, 
the best judges of its merits. They know, certainly, 
what suits them. The following is an extract from a 
letter of a reader in old Plymouth—grand ground 
for appreciation of independence and right senti- 
ment. It is pC asample of many we might quote, 
were we desirious of extending such encomiums :— 

I do not believe you have a reader who appreciates 
your excellent journal better than myselt. Indeed. 
it is our pride to recommend it to cur large circle ot 
friends as by far the best and most real paper in the 
country, and I know we have sent you many sub- 
scribers. You manage to pe into it every week all 
the life of the country, and are always on the rght 
side. [am sure it would be a real calamity to lose 
your Commonweaith. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” 

is published every SATURDAY MORNING, at 

30 FRANKLIN STREET, COR. HAWLEY 

(a few doors from Washington street). 
TERMS: 


$2.50 PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE. 
age prepaid by the publishers.) 


CHARLES W. SLACK & SON, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


(Post- 





New England Mutual 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 


Established 1830. 





The art-gallery is a handsome brick building 
opposite the War Department, and just beyond 
the White House. The first floor is devoted to | 
statuary. There is the group of the **Laocoon,” | 
a cast trom the marble in the Vatican; ‘‘Ariadne 
Deserted;” a colossal bust of ‘Esculapius” 
from marble in the British Museum; Demos- 
thenes represented as rolling up his speech at 
the close of an oration, etc. A cast from the 
west bronze gate of the Baptistry of Florence, 
with ten square panels containing designs from 
the Old Testament, which in the white cast are 


bronze of the gate. The hall of bronzes is full 
of many curious things; complete suits of ar- 
mor that cover the wearer cap a pie, and look- 
ing heavy enough to crush a man of the present 
day; as much a misfit as Saul’s armor was for 
little David. Of the statuary in marble the 
**Veiled Nun” is wonderful, making marble im- 
itate gauze an} features underneath the thinnest | 
veil. The ‘*Sleeping Children” is another per- 
fect work, where the marble is made almost to} 
breathe in beauty. 

gallery of paintings. 





Scenes on the Hudson 


found as far south as the Cape of Good Hope. | Cromwell, with Milton, the poet, playing the | 
Botanically speaking, the calla, as a flower, has | organ to please the protector and his family, is | 


no unison or resemblance to our evenly six | a fine picture, by E. Leutze; a portrait of John | including the beautiful *PORCEL 


The public appreciation of these 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable 


is shown by the steady growth of the business, which 


is larger this year than ever before. 
The quality is not only fully sustained, but 


ments are constantly being made, so that they con- 
tinue to be, as ever, 


THE STANDARD. 


Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal, Platform 
and Counter Scales, for sule at our Warehouses, 


2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


| EAGLECLOTHTING (0.8; 


“PRIZE” 


311 Broadway, New York, 


dec2 FAIRBANKS & CO. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs ! 


After many years of careful experiment 


now prepared to give our customers 


All Styles and Sizes, 


parted lilies; and, when classed, must take its; Randolph, of Virginia, is good; Charlotte Cor- | !or children. 
Elegant Portraits from small pictures can be made | 


place with arum, ar jack in-the-pul pit. 


Yet it | day in prison, peering sorrowtully but bravely | 
strikes the eye as aqueen lily; and people, at, through her prison-bars, is a personification of | 


first sight, exclaim **What a beautiful lily!” | suffering and strength and true moral heroism. | 


Its root is a bulb, like the Japan and many |” 





SapNEss anv GLapness.—By John W. Chad- 
wick. )— ? 


There was a glory in my house, 
And it has fled; 

There was a baby at my heart, 
And it is dead. 

And when [ sit and think of him, 
I am so sad, 

That half it seems that never more 
Can I be glad. 

If you had known this baby mine, 
He was so sweet 

You would have gone a journey just 
To kiss his feet. 

He could not walk a single step, 


other lilies; though while the Japan lilies are! ture” and the “Return,” by Thomas Cole, an, 


[wo pictures are much admired, the ‘‘Depar- | 


as hardy as the tiger lily, this is tender and will | Englishman by birth but an American by adop- | 


not bear frost. 


lilies of different kinds. A stem, of the broad. | ¢ 
fresh, green, finely-ribbed, somewhat arrow- | ¢ 


shaped leaf of the calla rises trom the ground, , died, in his forty-eighth year. 
and reaches a height of from two to five feet; | ate privileged to come at any time and copy pic- | Importers 


} 


the leat at the apex forming a graceful curve. | tures or statues; and near the ‘*Bronze Gate of | 
Florence” was a young lady busy with pencil, 
Art is one of the | jan20 H.G. Tucker. E. HERBERT WHITNEY. 


There are three leaves at a time, and from this 


tropical bending trio the flower-stalk emerges, | Copying the cast before her. 
something of a spiral, in which you at once see professions that pays the toiler in many ways— = 

The gradnal unwind- | in achievement, tame, more or less money (often | 
ing of the flower-stalk, during some weeks, fur- less), but, best of all. in enthusiasm continually | 
At length, when | increasing till one’s work is happiness. 
it attains some six feet, its terminus gracetully | Corcoran sets the noble example of investing | 
unrolls a broad, delicately-veined, white sheath, | his immense wealth in good works during his} —— 


the promise of a flower. 


nishes the joy of anticipation. 


which curves outward at the point, while at the | 0 


Some lies have fibrous roots, | Hon. 


-nnines, nor -Etna itself, dimmed the beauty of! 
he Catskills.” Among his beloved hills he; 
Young artists | 


Mr. | 


wn lifetime, in lieu of leaving it all to heirs, or | 


base it clasps tenderly a spike half its length, | of being satisfied to be called the richest man in| 


Nor speak a word; 

But then he was as blithe and gay 
As any bird 

That ever sat on orchard-bough, 
And trilled its song, 

Until the listener fancied it 
As sweet and strong 


% : 3 rather less than half the numbe births. 4 
ler a pga _ golden-robins came, oss therefore, that tea 1630 ms 1907 ther «& As if from lips of angels he 
G pane phe a with their breasts aflame, were undoubtedly some 25,000 to 30.000 mar- Had heard it flow; ; 
Were i she "re pe and baby’s golden head riages. Our volumes contain about 20,000; Such angels as thy band could paint, i 
phat ch tise aed one grasey bed. and this part of the record is the best of all. | Angelico! 
And so more dear than ever is t!.e nest We are forced to report, therefore, that in You cannot think how many thiags | 
Ta’en from the elm-tree's ever-nodding crest. | regard to the records of the city proper, be-_ He learned to know jt 


Little the golden-robin thought how rare 





tween the years 1630 and 15849, not more than 


A thing he wrought of white and golden hair! | seven per cent. of the births are preserved, 











Before the swift, ewitt angel came, 
And bade him go; 


plants. | 
| must come close to this white protecting sheath | 
; and look within. 
| glory. 
well in an aquarium. 
gives better satisfaction. 


zling clusters in contrast. ‘On the other side 
the dielytra, with its heavily-laden racemes of | seasoned materials. 


which produces the proper flowers and seeds. | the national capital.— Mary Gay Robinson, in 


Ihe seeds germinate freely and produce fine | 


Woman's Journal. 





If you wish to see the flowers you | 


The sheath, however, is its | 
The calla is an aquatic plant, and does 

With us, no houee plant | 
If properly cared for | 
t fills the house with beauty and fragrance dur- | 
ng the winter months, and still more in SBA 


| Spring. 


On one side of a pot of callas should bloom 
he unrivalled fire-king geranium with its dez- | 


F. CELDOWSKY, 


NO. 107 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOS ON. 
A full line of my own manufactnre of 


FURNITURE. | 


My goods are made under my personal supervi- 
| sion, and are warranted to be made of thoroughly 
tf 


dec30 


jan6 


by this process. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 


25 WINTER STREET. BOSTON. | ~ 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD. 


INSURANOE. 








THE 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


BOSTON. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.] 





Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1876........$14,399,527.95 
Deduct surplus to be distributed.......567,000.00 





LeAViNg.....ececcecceesccccccecees+ $13,832,5237.95 
As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common 
wealth. 

Amountat risk......... ...s0++00-$60,578,062.00 


Policies Issued m Sums from $100 
to x 5 

The Company has reached its present prospe1uus 

condition by— 

lst—The adoption and contimuance of a thoroughl) 

adequate rate of premium; and, 

2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 

The market price of the securities of which the 

fund is composed is $294,106.62 over the cost on the 

Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 

capital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 

Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 

years, apply at the office of the Company or of 

agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 





CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO.. 


OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS, CO,. 


OF BOSTON. 
Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1873. 


Ua h Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 


All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, 
ALBERT BOWKER, Pres. & Manager, 
dec2 No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 








QUINCY MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cash Fund, Aug 20, 1876, 350,000, 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 





Surplus over re-insurance, over $130,000 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 





Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





BOSTON OFFICE 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town, 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, Presiden 
CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


Aug. 20, 1876. tf dec9 





ART-STORE. 


L, 4, ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


Importers and Dealez 


Ex.gravings, Chromos, Photographs, 
Studies, and other Works of Art, 
At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 
504 Washington Street, Boston. 


octl Next Door North of Globe Theater. ti 


Doz. for French Soaps, Soc Hyg. 
assorted odors. at 
CHOATE’S, 

Under Revere House. 


decl6 


THE GREATEST 3 


EVER KNOWN 
B, F. CUSHMAN, 


CSUCCESSOR TO CUSHMAN & BROOKS,) 


37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Our whole stock marked down to unheard of prices, 


to close out. 


150 Doz. KI) GLOVES, 2 

Button, at 25cts; former 

price 75cts. 

500 Doz. KID GLOVES, 3- 

Button, reduced from 

$1.50 toSl. 2-Button Kid 

Gloves 37cts. 

All our heavy WINTER GLOVES immense- 
ly reduced in prices. 

Odd Lots 


Merino Underwear and Hosiery 


at lower prices than ever be 0 ¢ known in 


HAMBURG EDGINGS, 


fine quality goods, at lower prices than 
coarse common goods cap be purchased for 
elsewhere. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel. All our 
W. W. MORLAND, M. D. w.C. WRIGHT, 7 y 
j Medical Hisssinee. anee MILLINERY GOODS 
an6 ¢ 


must be sold immediately, and the prices 
are so low that we dare not mention them. 


Our 


MADE-UP COTTON UNDERWEAR 


are the best made in the country, at very 
reasonable prices. 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS ANB 
COMBINATION SUITS. 


All the grades Ladies’ Reform Dress Suits. 


This is to be a GRAND CLOSING-OUT SALE, as 
every lady will see who visits our store the coming 
two weeks. 


bP. GUSTIN, 


(Successor to CUSHMAN & BROOKS.) 


$335,000. 


TRAVELERS 


READ AND HEED 





THE LESSON FROM 
ASHTABULA! 


Eight of the victims of this terrible catastrophe, on 
one of the best-equipped and managed railroads in 
the United States, were insured against accidents in 
the 


TRAVELERS OF HARTFORD, 





LOUIS J. BARNARD, ButYalo.......--...- $5000 
HENRY WAGYER, Syracuse. ............- 5000 
BOYD L. RUSSELL, Auburn, N. Y.....--+- 5000 
LEVI W. HART, Akron, Ohio......+.....+.- 5000 
Mr. HART had also a Life Policy for....... 3000 
SILAS H. MERRILL, Dayton, N. Y.......-. 5000 
JONATITAN RICE, Lowell, Mass.......-+06 4000 
G. A. PURINGTON, BulTalo........--..0- eee 2000 
F. W. MARVIN, Buffalo... ....2.-.ccccecccces 1000 
Total, so far as known.......2. ce eee ee  BIS000 
Mr. Barnard’s Accident Policy was written only 
two hours before his departure on the ill-fated tral 
and cost $37.50, 
Accident insurance, procured by the timely invert. 


ment of a very littl money. brings ine aleulablgeyé 
lief to the lereaved and suffering in case of fatal case 
ualty or bodily injury. 

THE TRAVELERS has paid in Cash Benetits to 
Accident Policy-holders, 


$62,500,000. 


Every man, travelling or not, should secure the 
cheap and sure protection of a 


Yearly General Accident Policy. 


Any regular Agent will write a Policy at a few mo- 
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The Lady's Almanac! 
ISSUED ANNUALLY IN NOVEMBER. 


An Elegant Gilt-Edged Miniature, in dainty style, 
with BEAUTIFUL CHROMO VIGNETTE. 
Retail Price, 50 Cents. 


One dozen in Fancy Boxs Usual Discount to the 
Trade, supplied in any quantity. 


PUBLISHED BY 














“Like all its predecessors, it is a handsome little | 


volume, embracing choice extracts in poetry and | 
prose, with blanks for memoranda.”—Zoston Trans. ; 
cript. j 


ful in all its features."— Saturday Gazette, 





| 
| 


Scales 





improre- 





Vo more Spotting or Fading. 


we are 


The Highest Product of the Phot hi ‘Bad ich the 
See oor is the : hee est Product o e Photographic | : , 
On the second floor is the | s 6 ts price of 


from the White Mountains, and the Catskills: | PERMANENT CARBON PICTURES, 
| 


| 


AIN” so desirable | 


| 


| 


given it deserved popularity, 


; jis made from the finest! 
|} Ameri 


He preterred the scenery of the new; J. JT, 
such as the yellow day lily and the blue day | world, and wrote th it ‘‘neither the Alps, Ap-| 


| 288 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
t¢| Custom Department. 


STATIONERS, | 


ACCOUNT-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, ss 


PERS, ENVELOPES, Etc., Etc. } N 


Each for Large-sized Enge- | 
lish Hair-Brush, Lew a | the 
Sons. At CHOATE’S, | e 9 
| a decl6 Under Revere House. | ‘*Prize Overcoat. 


ys /neat pattern, heayy lasting; 
. FAIRBANKS & CO.,|/ bound with cloth, very de-|« 


tations, into garments to order, in our usual superior 


and Dealers in NOTE and LETTER PA-; UNCer the 


“Compact compilation of many useful bits of in 
tormation.”— Sunday Herald. 

* Every ladv's work basket should contain a copy 
of the Lady's Almanac. It is just the compilation | 
for her use in ready reference.”— Commonwealth. | 

“Is accredit to its publishers. Must prove a very 
acceptable Christmas or New Year’s gift to any lady.” 
Pawtucket Gazette. 

“A valuable bttle annual, handseme, witty and } 
wise in its reading mitter."—Salem Register. | 

“Continuing the features Which have heretofore 
A neat and attractive 
little volume.”— Lawrence American. 








THE 


| 
| 
\ 


| 


OVERCOAT, |: 


beg to announce that on the first of January thay 


TELEGRAPH, 
MONEY ORDER, 
POPULATION, 
EXPRESS, 


ments’ notice. No Medical Examination is required. 


HOSTON OFFICE, 
| ui 
221 Washington Street. 


CHAS. G. C. PLUMMER, Gen'l Agt 
The Finest Quality 


WHITE SHIRTS 


Made to order at the rate of $33.00 per 
dozen. Finest matertals, best workman- 
ship, and perfect fit guaranteed. 





New England News Company..... «---. Boston. - = (j ) 

American News Company.....seeeeeees New York. F :| oO | : | my ’ 

New York News Company..... «+-New York. Uris 1g 1000S ( part me nt. 
Western News Company......- .. Chicago. : 7 

Central News Company......++- ++Philadelphia, | The remarkable suceess of our shirt-catters and 
Baltimore News Company........ .- Baltimore. | makers during the past two years, in producing per- 
St. Louis Book and News Company....st. Louis {fect fitting Shirts, Warrants us in inviting the special 
San Francisco News Company......-.- California. {attention of gentlemen to this br neh of our business. 


pe eilinte Snst A Meo William PaRKGL 


400 WASHINGTON ST. 


ABC 


ONCE A WEEK. 


THE PUBLISHERS OF THE 


Pathfinder Railway Guide. 


5 


hange the form of the Weekly Supplement to their 


Gui. e, and issue the same in a new style of 


A BC Once a Week, 
CONTAINING INFORMATION ON 


STEAMERS, 

MAILS, 

DISTANCE, 
RUNNING TIME, &c. 


lating to every Station upon Railroads running 


om Boston. All Shippers, Packers, Bookkeepers, 


| Travellers and Merchants con-ult it, and find it 


put at the low 


$25, 


INDISPENSABLE TO THE COUNTING-ROOM. 
RAND, AVERY & CO., 


117 Franklin Street, Boston. 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 


We are now Receiving Large Additions of Foreign 
| Woolens trom Manufacturers’ Agents and New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia Importers, purchasrd for 
an Elysian, a small, | Cash at about 43 per cent. from Early W_nter prices. 


, | To keep all hands employed until our Spring Goods 


irable, and made by first- 
lass Journeymern Tailors, 
supervision of) 
tr, W. L. Parmelee, of "iff 


| sty 





We place it upon our counters as 


It is a Gentleman’s Overcoat in 


| SPACIOUS Ye STREET, 
CHAMBERS, Corner Washington. 


| have arrived and are wanted. we «hall make these 


nds, together with the balance of our own impor- 


le, at prices to suit the most economical. 


FORGE THON & (0, 


TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 


SHOP-WORN 


THEO. H. BELL, 


311 Washington Street WASHINGTON & ESSEX STS.,| 


Opp. Old Senth Church. 


| every sense of the word. Gentlemen 


JUST ISSUED: 


“ANNUAL SALE 


| will inquire for this coat, and will be 
| shown the best Bargain ever offered. 


‘BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Will Commence Monday, Jan. 


HAGUE CLOTHING C0 





Th 
COBNER 
Pu 


UNDER BOYLSTON NAT’L BANK. 


Researches into the ee of Occult Mys- 


By the author of the celebrated and admired work, 
“ART MAGIC.” Translated and edited by Emma 
HARDINGE BRITTEN. 


Science ever written.— 


GHOST LAND; 


—OR— 


teries. 


e most profound and thrilling volume on Occult 
London Press. 
blished and sold by 
WM. BRITTEN, 
113 West Chester Park, Boston, 
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WHEN HE FIRS" 


WRITTEN FO 


Fondly to q 
Forget the 
Around its 
Watching 
If the phar 
From the bd 
Thou hast } 
All thy piti 
In a sealed 
Locked and 
Never more 
Records of 
Wounded t 
Weltering, 
In a ruin re 
Died a lost 
Records of 
Fed by somé 
Burned bend 
Which a pu 
The passior 
Other faces: 
Mountains b 
Distance an 
Like a veil 
Hide my dar 
Hide my forge 
A warning t 
Other brethr 
Know me ne 
Conscience-s 
Which in th: 
Unto me, thell 
That their sa 
Like the brig 
I have left th 
Which can te 
Nothing of it 
Flying low a 
While the se 
Life again is 
Happy days o 
Sleep and joy 
Hover o'er my 
Gone are allt 
Which have h 
When my eye 
I have left th 
Life is new @ 
Which from e 
When the dew 
And I hasten 4 


Come, my he 


Lysander Ss, 


NUMBER TWENTY-FOQ 
PAC! 

At the Geyser Hot 
duct me around ani 
taking sticks in han 
pery jaunts, down the 
The first spring we rm 
the “Tron Spring.” 
are medicinal, and d 
These waters were np 
the springs above it ir 
this one below them 
non, [ think, is due 
source, while the str 
aprings were undout 
lepths ofthe earth. N 
/hich is warm; thee 
petre and alum, and 
cured by bathing th 
called the Eye Spring 
upon the geyser, wit! 
dering, and sending u 
The Devil, someho 
ture, succeeds in hav 
named after his peculf 
eases, I think, unjustly 
and spot in the geysé 
him; but in this I wi 
common-sense and fé 
could remind one of 
carefully pictured by I 
bears the image. We 
bub’s Laboratory,” a 
small and hot boiling 
volumes of steam; t 
mineral 
spring various salts, 


properties, a 


talize into mineral e 
throughout the geyser 
erty, and hence, as eag 
culiar to its own, the 
sents, as one looks do 
ful picture to look up 

The ‘Devil's Inkatan 
one can easily imagine 
the passage through th 
where around you, and 
is not at all comfortal 
to pass through it with 
perspiration. The “De 
spring, made black by 
it contains—as black, 
called the devil's inksty 
ble stones surroundin 
the spray from the spri 
one of the prominent m 
The water does not spt 
them, it just bubbles 
steam rushes out of th 
to ten inches wide, hig 
force. 

A little farther alo 
‘Lemonade Hot Spring 
is a prominent ingredi 
onade is made withor 
simply adding a little 
it the drink is 
springs in the canyoy 


made 


stones, even, about the 
the deposits arising fro 
approach the Punch-33 
waters one can make 
This is a noisy spring, ! 
ing of its waters, with 
ing its way out, is frig 
hold. We next come 
Several springs are i 
nestled together; and. 
the waters as they sp 
volumes of steam, an 
four minutes it is well t 
dron” comes next. Thi 
in the canyon; it com 
earth and makes quit 
down the canyon; it is 
The ‘‘Devil’s Honey 
attention. The eartha 
tifully colored with de 
honeycomb—hence ixs 
fice” is near-by, contain 
posited and crystalized 
them, chief of which i 
deposited one can easil 
the salt. The ‘Devil’ 
ture carved in a rock. 
a postoflice in the arm 
tree, in which all touri 
posit their cards; it is 
treat.” In the canyon 
Engine Gevser;” and, 
with wi.ich the steam ¢ 
into the hole, which 
back in my face. I 
stones into the geyser, 
throw some in; but the 
ing from the geyser was 




































































